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$! aged Pentel every soul must come! { 
i. We all must wrestle till the break of day, 
; Sometime with a stern angel in the way, 
_ Whose face turns from us and whose lips are dumb. 
2 
i ‘‘ Thou being, strange, inscrutable, reveal 
| Thyself!” we cry. He answers not nor heeds, j 
j While the night wind goes sighing in the reeds, : 
i And the vast constellations o’er us wheel. ' 
F 
| And then, upon a sudden, ‘‘ God!” we cry, 5 
\ And tremble in the arms of him divine— | 
3 i Then doubt again, if it be God or sign, j 
f: ; And struggle even till the morn is nigh. 
| | ; 
y In the gray dawn it comes to us—the truth: j 
| (And we grow sudden faint, as on the thigh 3: 
. The Angel touches us, for memory, {: 
| _And vanishes.) The old, old sin of youth! | 
3 
, | j m + 4 
; } Peniel! We bave seen thee, God, at last, i 
% And felt thy withering touch upon the wrong. : 
So perish it! For though we wrestled long, ! 
In loving urgence thou did’st bold us fast. i 
4 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 10 


Mrs. C. H. Daniels, presiding, aroused in- 
terest in her topic by characterizing it as the 
logical deduction from the recent meeting of 
the board in Syracuse—a topic so old that it 
must have come down from Adam and Hve— 
Hard Work a Prime Condition of Success. 
Christian effort, although utilizing machinery 
and existing organizations, must be largely 
hand to hand, and without this hand to band 
effort the standard set of an auxiliary in every 
church and every woman a member of the 
auxiliary will not be an accomplished fact. 
Consecration and prayer cannot go about as 





disembodied spirits; they must be clothed in | 


modern fashion, with up to date garments in 
methods of activity. Mrs. John T. Galick 
of Osaka gave an account of a prayer meeting 
in a mountain resort in Japan, where she 
gave as her lesson to the women returning to 


their homes her own resolution not to allow | 
any mistakes on the part of her cook to so | 
annoy her as to interfere with her influence | 
over that cook. Mrs. Judson Smith recalled | 


many interesting features of the recent an 


nual meeting, mentioning especially the re- | 


ports from branches and the power which | 


lies in the spiritual part of the work, others 
adding their impressions of gain in many di- 
rections. Mrs. Barrows had visited the hay- 
stack monument on her way from Syracuse, 
and had connected beginnings with the pres- 
ent world-wide openings for missionary effort. 

Miss Stanwood introdaced the North China 
missionaries on the calendar, and Mrs. Dan- 
iels reported a recent letter from Miss Mor- 
rill, giving an account of the industries of a 
summer vacation. 

Mrs. Kellogg deprecated a possible exist 
ence of two standards of Christian living, one 
for missionaries and another for Christians at 
home, and read a letter from Miss Gilson in 
Gazaland, with some details of her work. 





In Memoriam 
HELEN GAY HASTINGS 
The sudden death of Helen Gay Hastings, wife of Rob. 
ert W. Hastings, M. D., on Nov. 3, removes from Leyden 
Congregationa! Church in Brookline, Mass., one of its 
most earnest, faith’ul and devoted charter members. 
She was the daughter of Albert Gay, for many years 
deacon in Union Congregational Church, and of Eleanor 





M. Gay, 80 prominent in many of Boston’s missionary } 


and charitable organizations, both of whcm are now 
connected with Leyden ( hurch, of which Dr. Hastings, 
whom she married Juue 5, 1895, has been clerk since 
its organization. 

These strong influences of Christian se: vice and prac- 
tical helpfulness, which for more than twenty-eight years 
surrounded her life, produced in hera most beautiful and 
Christlike character. Bright and chery, kind aud 
thoughtful, always siniling and happy, ever looking for 
opportunities of loving service, few indeed were the 
friends, or relatives even, who knew of the pains and 
exhaustion which sv often almost overwhelmed her. 

She loved most intensely tue inner circle of her 
home, and faithfully fulfilled ali the privileges of 
service there. But her loving Chrisian influence 
spread far and wide. 


Her classmates in the Prince | 


Grammar School and in the class of 1890 of the Girls’ | 


High School, of which she was class representat ve, 
her class of boys in the Union Church Sunday schoo’, 
the Christian Endeavor Society in the same chu ch, 
the Young Ladies’ Missionary Society, too, and jater 
the same organizations in the little new church in 
Brookline- these form but a part of the larger circle 
of friends who mourn the loss of her sweet, loving 
presence. 

Nor did she limit her love to the young people. Old 
a d young in Union Church, which she joined more 
than fourteen years ago, and in Leyden Church loved 
her. Little children ran to her arms and cuddled to 
her breast, animal: all loved her and trust d her, ali 
nature was a joy toher. Truly love begets love. 

By constant effort she kept in touch with all her 
friends aud gave to each of them of herlove. The more 
she gave, the more she wanted to give. So often did 
the feel the weakness of her body, however, that she 
bravely welcomed what was believed to be a compara- 
tively safe and simple surgical operati n in the hope 
that sh» might thus be enabled to do more for her Mas- 
ter. And now the Master has said, My chi'd, thy 


work 01 earth needs thee no Jonger, come home.” .And 
for us who cannot pierce through the mystery of her re- 
mova) the simple duty remains of trusting and waiting 
and working, while we strive to refiect in our lives te 
same beauty of the heavenly life which we have seen i» 
her life R. 
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Authorized translation from the second German 
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well as to the student. 


By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. 





more clearly described.’ 


Can FJ Believe in 
God the Father? 


CLARKE, D.D., author of 
J2mo, 


By W. N. 


“© An Outline of Christian Theclogy.”’ 


$7 00 


t. CLARKE has handled some 
of the most profound specula- 
tions in theology with rare 
simplicity and force. Unusu- 

ally lucid and suggestive." 

—The Churchman. 





In Ancient and Modern Thought. 
1898. ) 


cannot be shaken. 


The Book of Proverbs 
By CRAWFORD H. TOY, Professor of 
Hebrew at Harvard. ( New volume inthe Inter- 
national Critical Commentary.) 8vo, $3.00 net. 
fay CRITICAL and exegetical com- 
mentary on the book of Pro- 
verbs. In this great interna- 
tional commentary have 
already appeared volumes by Pro- 
fessors Driver, Moore, Sanday, Gould, 
Plummer, Vincent, Abbott, and Smith. 





FA History of Ancient Phtlosophy 


By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg 


Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College 
S work is designed to serve as an introduction to the 
beginner in philosophy, and so is addressed to the general reader as 
The work occupies a unique position in that 

the author seeks to lead the general reader to the history of thought 
through the history of affairs—a method pursued by none of his predecessors, 
and one which imparts a lively human interest to the discussion. 


A Spstem of Cthics 


Translated and edited by Frank Tuitry, Professor of Philosophy 

tn the University of Missourt. 
WT has taken its place as a standard authority on the subject, and its 
style, moreover, is so fascinating that a subject ordinarily regarded as 
heavy and didactic is invested with a genuine human interest. 
know of no work in which the ethical impulses of Christianity are 
‘—New York Tribune. 


The Moral Order of the World 


By A. B- BRUCE, D.D. 
Second Series. 
Sw ROAD in sympathy and free in treatment, Dr. Bruce shows in all his 
15 3 work the spirit of the true conservative, 

"—The Outlook. 


edition by Herpert Ernest CusnMan, Pd. D., 
Sue, $2.50 net. 


Svo, $7.00 net. 


We 


What Dball We Chink of 
Christianitp? 

By W.N. CLARKE, D.D. samo, $7.00 
Ee HE author is plainly one of the 
I: fairest and clearest of theo. 

logical thinkers, and for 
perfect lucidity of style and 
naturalness of method he has well 
earned the distinction that has ail- 
ready come to him.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


(The Gifford Lectures for 


Crown S8vo, $2.00. 


intent upon the things that 


Sermons and Addresses 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edin- a 
a score and a half in number, 
Flint is well-known as the author of 


burgh. Svo, $2.50 

( \ VOLUME of discourses, nearly 

u most of which are here pub- 
lished for the first time. Dr. 

‘*Theism,” ‘‘Anti-Theistic Theories,”’ 

ete. 
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Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets, 


18TH SEASON. 


Our well-known packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 
Packs, post-paid, for $3.85. 10 Packs, post- 
paid, %5.80. 
No. 1. F or 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
2. 54 cts., 10 Fine od Booklet. 
#1.08, 25 Xmas Oia’ Set (four) 
Brownie Cards. 
#1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
54 cts., * all different. 
27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
5 Booklets and Calendar. 
7 Artistic Booklets. 
54 cts., 5 Photos, Mounted. 8x10 Clas- 
sical and Modern Subjects. 
“10. “ 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 


a@~ Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS, For 54.cts..25 Cardsynotwoalike. 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction & Somerset Street, Boston. 
Guaranteed. Full Circulars on application. 
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MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with acdl- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SH AN 


plainly told whether they are 
phers. Lo rapid advancement. 12 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching different systems. Send for cir- 
cular. Kev. GEO. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House. 


After a free tria 
week, pupils are 
ted for stenogra 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall Schoo! 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply 'o 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass 





OHNI0, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 
Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate Scheol, 
Medical School, 
Law School, 
Dental School. 
Property of $3,000.000 is devoted to the education of 
800 students through a faculty of 125 members. 
Full information gladly ished. 





CHARLES F,. THWING, Presiden 
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A Dictionary Of 1 Four voLumes. 
the Bible Vol. L. Now Ready 


Editors: The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M. A., LL. D., Oriel professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, Canon of Rochester, and J. S. Buack, M. A., LL. D., 
with a long list of contributors. 


-In four volumes. Each, Cloth, $5.00; or in full Library Morocco, $7.50. 


The primary aim has been to apply to every 
detail within the scope of a Bible Dictionary 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BIBLICA 


Send for : the most exact scientific methods now in use, Subscriptions 
a full descriptive so as to provide, in dictionary form, theresults received for full 
: of a thoroughgoing critical study of the Bible, 
circular with a completeness and conciseness that sets only 
has never yet been attained in any language. 

Volume I. is now ready and the remaining parts are so far advanced that the 
completion of the work may be expected confidently within two years. Inquire of 
the publishers for particulars as to prices, etc. 

The series will thus combine accurate, popular : 
ae ae presentation with brief solentific treatment, pony he Come 
MATHEWS in emall compass, of material which otherwise in preparation 


is not easily accessible to the general reader. 


The History of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis, Union Theo- 


The History of New Testament 
Times in Palestine 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, Professor of 
New Testament History and Interpre- 


tation, University of Chicago. 
Just ready. 75 cents 
The volume covers the important period 175 B. C.- 
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institutions of the Jews, and especially of the Messianic 
hope. 


logical Seminary. 
Just ready. 75 cents 
Professor Vincent’s * Student’s New Testament Hand- 
book” and still more 1ecent contributions to the — 
of the New Testament rank him among the first Ameri- 
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A STUDY OF THE PRIMARY The Student's Life of 
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The Student's Life of 
Jesus. 


“There is no better By the Rev. “ Almirably fitted to be 
method for grounding a GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, a manual for class in- 
student in the history o/ author of struction in Theological 


Seminar'es, or in the 
Bible studies in colleges.”’ 
—THE ADVANCE. 


our Lurd’s Life than Pro- 
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INDEPENDENT. 
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“The author’s power of exposition is great, his , “Exceedingly well written and helpful.” —Christian 
spirit absolutely faultless.’—Pacific Church- dvocate. 
man. “Brief, clear, scholarly and reverent.”—Church- 


‘Full of suggestion and helpfulness.”"— Watchman. 
“Clear, concise and critical.”—The Biblical World. 


“Well thought out and always interesting.”— 
Living Church. 


“ Will be of great service to any sincere student.” 
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For the “QUIET HOUR” 


CLOSET 


and 


ALTAR 











A collection 
of meditations and 
prayers upon various 
themes and for special 
occasions suitable for 
individual use and 
Jor family worship 


“Vs 


BOSTON 
W L Greene & Company 
14. Beacon Street 























The divisions of this book adapt it to 
differing occasions and uses. The in- 
tention is to supply what is desired both 
for family worship and for the individual 
in his seasons of meditation and prayer. 
To that end seven prayers, wide in their 
scope, are given the first place. They are 
followed by selections designed for thirty- 
one days, the prose, poetry and prayers 
of each day being keyed to one central 
thought. After these come selections 
suited to experiences and special oc- 
casions, each arranged with a view to 
unity of thought. A third section brings 
together many general prayers. 


CONTENTS 
Preface. 
Seven Prayers for Constant Use. 
Morning, Evening and Sunday. 
Every Day (31 sections). 
Experiences (20 sections). 
Special Occasions (10 sections). 
Prayers for Special Occasions (14). 
Prayers (70). 


“A brief prayer like these of CLOSET 
AND ALTAR, with its setting of Scripture 
and some finished gem from the casket of 
another’s thought or experience, will, it 
is believed, save the family altar in some 
homes, and make for not a few busy 
people less onerous the attempt to keep 
up regular daily devotions. This pre- 
occupied and closely harnessed class of 
the world’s workers are the great major- 
ity, and for such this modest manual 
holds an invaluable and sympathetic 
source of helpfulness. ... The special 
boon which it offers is to busy, and often 
overworked, men and women, who most 
need a brief, timely aid to their devo- 
tions.”—Dr. George W. Phillips, in a re- 
view of “Closet and Altar.” 


Semi-fiexible covers. 


$1.00 postpaid. 


210 pages. Gilt top. 


Published by 
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14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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A Simple Recipe for Muffins. 
Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, makes remarkably 


good muffins. This is the recipe of Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
Principal, Boston Cooking School : 
‘*Mix one cup flour, one-half cup VITOS, two tablespoonfuls sugar, three 
and one-half teaspoonfuls baking powder, and one-quarter teaspoonful salt. 


Add one egg well beaten, three-fourths cup of milk, and two tablespoonfuls 
melted butter. Bake in buttered gem pans twenty to twenty-five minutes.” 


Try this simple recipe and you will be pleased with the result. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp , MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY'S BEST FLOUR. 





Pilgrim Sunday School Papers for 1900 


TRY THEM ONE SUNDAY THIS YEAR FREE! 
THE WELLSPRING—For Young People and Christian Endeavorers. 


Weekly. 121% cents per quarter to Schools 
THE PILGRIM VISITOR—For Intermediate Scholars and Junior Endeavorers. 
Weekly. 8 cents per quarter to Schools. 
THE MAYFLOWER—For Primary Scholars. 
Weekly, in colors. 614 cents per quarter to Schools,. 


We want every Congregational Suaday School not now usiag these papers to have enough of them to 
supply its various departments once, at our expense. The papers are so attractive that after trying them 
once you will want to continue tnem for the year 1 fe 

Our Thanksgiving number of the “ Wellspring” is a beauty. It contains, besides the usual features, 
an 8-page illustrated list of holiday books at reduced rates. A sample copy free to any address. 


Cc tional H » Boston. 

The Pilgrim Press ew cue chicago. 

THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families; 
advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the ne), cost subectibers cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt., 
a few more patients until Jan. 1st, at which time Dr. 
Wil'ard proposes to take Seuth as many of them as wish 
ny him thither for a winter’s sojourn. Fur- 
ulars on application. 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 


to accom - 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FIsK &{0O. 
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CARYL COLEMAN, President. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


Church Glass and Decorating Company of New York 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS MEMORIAL TABLETS 
MURAL DECORATIONS 


Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Volume LXXXIV 


The Handbook No. 25 ‘ 
With Prayer Meeting Topics for 1900—ready 
1 Dec., 1899. Each subscriber of the paper is 
entitled to one copy free on application person- 
ally or by mail. 








The Council Numbers t 
of The Congregationalist 


Nos. 38, 39, 40. The report, nearly 100 illustra- 
tions, Dr. Storrs’s article and address, Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s sermon, Nos. 41, 42. Additional illustra- 
tions and matter pertaining to the council; includ- 
ing How the Council Amused Itself, with 23 illus- 
trations. No. 43,44. Salem and Plymouth Snap- 
shots. Each paper 6 cts.; foreign postage 2 cts. 

“] have never seen so efficient a piece of reli- 
gious journalism.”—A Vermont Pastor. 

“The Congregationalist has done great work on 
the council reports, and, with its illustrations, has 
given us some rare numbers.”—A Massachusetts 
Pastor. 


Closet and Altar $1.00, postpaid. 
Boston Book Paper, 36 cts., postpaid. 


Services (Nos. 1-39) 100 copies 60 cts. 


No.1. A Thanksgiving Service. 
No. 38. Service of Thanksgiving for Harvestide. 








‘Only a beginning has 
been made in the di- 
rection of co-operative church activity, 
but the report rendered last Monday by 
Rey. 8S. K. Mitchell, appointed early last 
summer to visit the hospitals in the name 
of the Evangelical Alliance, showed grat- 
ifying results. He has made no less than 
7,000 personal calls in the various hospi- 
tals of the city, and to many on whom he 
called he was able to bring a distinctively 
spiritual ministration. It is an excellent 
showing, too, as respects open-air meet- 
ings on Boston Common. They were 
held on seventeen Sundays, the estimated 
number present at each meeting being 
500. The evangelistic aim was contin- 
ually kept in view, and there is proof that 
some of the miscellaneous crowd that 
throngs the Common on Sunday were 
helped to a better life. Surely the alli- 
ance is justified in appealing to the 
churches to suppost these lines of work 
already inaugurated. Every broad-minded 
Christian today is friendly to federation, 
but its practical realization encounters 

considerable apathy, and it is to be re- 

gretted that the strength of our best 
churches is as yet but partially enlisted. 

Compared with results achieved in New 
York and with the success of federation 

on the other side of the ocean, as Dr. 

Berry so enthusiastically portrayed it to 
us two years ago, we have accomplished 
very little in Boston. But earnest men 

are behind the movement, and we hope 

that it will soon command further at- 
tention and assume larger proportions. 


Federation in Boston 


neni The question raised by Dr. 
pots. sity Forsyth at the International 
Council is a vital one—one 

that men now, as ever, are prone to dis- 
cuss. Witness the trail of debates and 
newspaper articles that have followed in 
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the wake of his paper. Witness, too, the 
fact that at the recent meeting of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales the problem of authority in reli- 
gion was the only theme before the dele- 
gates at the session devoted to theology. 
The essayist was Prof. W. W. Adeney of 
New College, London, one of the most 
scholarly of our young theological teach- 
ers in Britain. He held that there is ‘no 
one absolute, infallible authority for faith 
in the region of intellectual judgments.” 
Like Dr. Forsyth, he finds the ultimate 
seat of authority in the person of Christ 
known by experience, this experience 
fruiting out into testimony, which says, 
“T know in whom I have believed,” but 
itis a Christ less forensically conceived 
than Dr. Forsyth’s Christ. There is so 
much interest in Dr. Forsyth’s paper— 
an interest which will make it the theme 
of study and reflection by many for some 
time to come—that it may be well to state 
that he is a Ritschlian, and as such mak- 
ing less of nature, reason, or revelation 
apart from Christ than some other pres- 
ent day teachers. The late Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, in his last book, The Moral Order 
of the World, deals trenchantly with the 
dualistic conception of God and the world 
which Dr. Forsyth and his school hoid and 
teach. In this connection we are glad 
to announce the publication in our col- 
umns next week of an article by Dr. 
Forsyth on the atonement, which will 
make more clear his general positionon 
this doctrine. 


Can young men pre- 
Reasy be Boman paring for the minis- 
ents P 

try afford to receive 

gifts of money? The question is quite as 
important for them as the question 
whether the churches will contribute 
these gifts. It is certain that many men 
now serving the churches ably would not 
be in the ministry if some one had not 
helped them to prepare for it. But some 
other reason than their willingness to 
preach was necessary in order to warrant 
them in receiving money or others in giv- 
ing it. If their friends found them spe 
cially fitted for the service and they proved 
their fitness by their works, then both 
giver and receiver could feel that. they 
were united in seeking a good beyond 
themselves. This is the thought under. 
lying President Hadley’s suggestion in 
his inaugural address at Yale, that such 
aid ‘‘should be distinctly in the nature of 
a prize for really distinguished work, or 
as payment for services rendered.” We 
are glaf to see that the members of the 
Yale Divinity School, after discussing the 
matter in two sessions, unanimously ap- 
proved of such a distribution of scholar- 
ship funds. It was urged by some that 
those entering the ministry devote their 
lives to public service, while those who 
choose other professions do so largely 
with the purpose to make money. That 
argument may easily be pressed too far 
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Many in other callings have given them- 
selves with as devoted purpose and as 
great success to the highest welfare of 
their fellowmen as any who are in the 
ministry. 


Our churches generally 
are coming to the convic- 
tion that the efficiency of 
their home missionary work can be greatly 
inceased by simplifying and unifying its 
machinery. The Vermont association 
took the initiative in this matter by reso- 
lutions passed at its last meeting, calling 
on other State bodies to express their 
views. Several have responded. The 
latest utterance is from the Pacific coast. 
The resolutions of the California associa- 
tion are printed on page 752. That body 
requests the officers and directors of our 
home missionary societies to arrange a 
meeting of their representatives to pre- 
pare and report as soon as practicable a 
plan for unifying their work, or that if 
they decide that such a plan is impracti- 
cable they should state fully the reasons 
why it could not be carried out. This 
seems to us the right way to meet the 
question which is steadily growing in im- 
portance and which must be met in order 
that the effort of the council committee 
of fifteen to increase the contributions 
of the churches may succeed. The offi- 
cers and directors of the societies under- 
stand the difficulties in the way of fed- 
eration and the advantages which may 
result from it better than any commit- 
tees which could be appointed by State 
bodies of churches. The churches have 
confidence in those who administer our 
societies, and are ready to follow their 
leadersh p if they will lead. It will be 
better to have a plan of federation pre- 
pared and carried out by the societies 
than to have one formulated and urged 
on them by the churches. 


Federation of 
Home Missions 





Our Theological Seminaries 


The discussion of ministerial training 
has been taken up with fresh interest 
since the debate on that subject in the 
International Council. Associations of 
ministers and of churches, newspapers, 
religious and secular, have freely ex- 
pressed their opinions, and usually the 
seminaries have had their full share of 
censure, not unmingled with contempt. 
We do not propose at this time to con- 
sider the courses of study pursued in 
these institutions. But we shall try to 
call attention to conditions which must 
be kept in mind if any helpful results are 
to issue from this discussion. 

It must, first of all, be remembered 
that learning is essential to any ministry 
which is to command respect. We be- 
lieve that Congregationalists were never 
more unanimous on this point than they 
are today. And our seminaries as they 
now are are better equipped than any 
other institutions to furnish young men 
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with the knowledge they need in order to 
be good ministers. Those who have these 
seminaries in charge are not discredited 
either as scholars or educators. Our de- 
nomination has no more thoroughly rep- 
resentative men than are to be found 
among teachers of theological students. 

Further, our seminaries cannot fairly be 
judged without knowledge of what they 
are tow doing. The protest which Pro- 
fessor Stevens modestly offers in another 
column might be made much more em- 
phatic. We have noticed dogmatic state- 
ments about these institutions by men 
whose utterances indicate that they have 
had little acquaintance with actual the- 
ological education during the last twenty 
years. The Outlook, for example, asks, 
““Who ever heard of a seminary refusing 
an applicant for admission or dropping a 
poor scholar?”’ The answer is that no 
one acquainted with Congregational semi- 
naries would ask that question. Andover 
bas this year refused applications from 
more men than it has received. Chicago 
Seminary has recently adopted new rules 
about aid for students, which have been 
in force at Andover for several years, and 
have practically shut out a number of ap- 
plicants. We know of men who had 
passed safely through New England col- 
leges, but who have been dropped out of 
the seminaries because of poor scholar- 
sbip. 

It must be remembered, also, that our 
seminaries cannot justly be held respon- 
sible for independent training schools 
and lay colleges with feeble equipment, 
nor for the failure of ministers who have 
been ordained without adequate prepara- 
tion. We have known of young men who 
have been advised to leave seminaries be- 
cause, in the judgment of their teachers, 
they had neither the ability nor the ear- 
nestness of purpose to warrant their en- 
tering the ministry. Yet they have left 
their studies only to find within a few 
weeks councils willing to ordain them. 
Theological schools should not be con- 
demned for not keeping the front door 
to the ministry more tightly closed to 
unfit aspirants, while the churches hold 
the rear doors invitingly open to all 
comers. 

It is unfair and misleading to compare 
the best schools of law and medicine with 
the poorest theological schools, or to draw 
inferences concerning the character of 
these schools from the work of ministers 
who never have had any acquaintance 
with them. Indiscriminate criticisms of 
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the miuistry the young men most to be 
desired by the churches, though they may 
make no impression on obtuse men who 
ought to be dissuaded from entering the 
profession. No doubt many college stu- 
dents who are today deciding what calling 
they shall enter are being influenced by 
the snap judgments which are so freely 
expressed. A letter before us from an 
emioent minister says, “If I were a stu- 
dent and believed half of what has lately 
been said by men who profess to know, I 
would never think of the ministry as a 
possibility.” 

Our theological seminaries are the key- 
stone of the strength of the churches. 
They are facing problems peculiarly diffi- 
cult at thistime. For Congregationalists 
to regard them with cold criticism merely 
would be as great folly as for merchants 
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to watch with amused indifference the 
decay of factories that produce the goods 
in which they deal. Our seminaries call 
more than ever before for the confidence 
of the churches, for their prayerful, help- 
ful interest. Those in charge of them 
must not be left to lay down their work 
in discouragement. Theobject they seek, 
an educated and consecrated ministry, is 
the object nearest to all our hearts. . 





The Better Unitarianism 


For several years we have read and pre- 
served the addresses made at the annual 
meetings of the Unitarian Conference, as 
reported in the Christian Register. The 
two themes which often have predomi- 
nated have been the mission of Unita- 
rians to destroy evangelical faith and 
the qualities wanting in themselves which 
explained their failure. Their speakers 
have first caricatured orthodoxy and then 
ridiculed their caricatures, and they have 
shown to their own satisfaction that or- 
thodoxy survives because of the ignoranee 
of the common people, while Unitarian- 
ism has few supporters because it re- 
quires of them unusual intelligence and 
courage. As Rev. M. J. Savage stated 
the matter, the great mission of Unita- 
rianism was “to become the religious 
leaders of the intellectual leaders of the 
world, because Unitarians are the only 
religious body on earth which is capable 
of assuming and carrying out that mis- 
sion.” 

But the recent Unitarian Conference at 
Washington appears to us significant of a 
noteworthy change of sentiment in the 
denomination. The theological differ- 
ences of belief between it and evangelical 
churches are frankly stated. But the be- 
liefs of the latter are represented fairly, 
and discarded views of the past are not 
put forward as though they were held 
today. Men of the type of Mr. Savage 
did not appear on the program. The pur- 
pose to overthrow and destroy was hardly 
heard as a denominational cry. 

Yet more significant was the earnest 
desire for positive faith expressed in such 
sentences as these: ‘‘There has been al- 
most as much dogmatism of denial in re- 
cent years in the name of science as there 
ever was of affirmation in the name of 
religion.” ‘We are beginning to gather 
up and re-establish much that needs to 
be saved in the name of truth and in the 
cause of faith.” ‘Thedoubters ... who 
went out from their ancient habitations 
.. now look for a city which hath 
foundations. . . . The wintry air of denial 
makes them shiver. ... If we make an 
offer of hospitality, we must provide a 
shelter which will satisfy the needs of 
those to whom we offer it: and this is 
what we have not yet secured.” 

This desire for assurance of faith is in 
a measure already realized by some of the 
speakers at the conference. Said one, 
“The voice of God which for us is most 
sane and most tender and most true is 
the voice of the Nazarene.” Another 
spoke of Jesus as ‘‘the supreme personage 
of Scriptural history and practically, for 
us, of all history.”” Another said of the 


doctrine of immortality, ‘Soul after soul, 
they step forth who have the light of this 
faith in the future and God’s way unto it 
to join the noble army of them that de- 
sire not to be ministered unto, but to 
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minister.” Another affirmed, “We are 
not the implacable and deadly foes of a 
set of beliefs that make up what is known 
as evangelical Christianity. There is but 
one doctrine which we have any commis. 
sion to destroy in other minds, and that 
is the doctrine which enthrones doctrine 
above conduct and life.” 

Still further, there is a strong affirma- 
tion in these addresses of the duty of 
every one to guard the sanctity of the 
soul, of the home, of society and the 
sense of the divine Presenve, to which we 
give emphatic assent. While we differ 
from much that was said as frankly as 
those who spoke differ from our beliefs, 
we feel strongly kinship with them in 
their Christian life and aspiration. Above 
their honest differences with others they 
have lifted great verities and purposes 
which are held in common by those who 
seek to reproduce the life of Christ. We 
welcome this exaltation of the nobler 
mission of Unitarianism. Those who 
opposed our fathers and separated from 
them were not wholly wrong, nor was the 
orthodoxy of the first quarter of this cen- 
tury wholly right. The descendants of 
both can serve God best, neither by 
avowing offensively what they believe, 
nor by offensively denouncing what they 
disbelieve; but by recognizing in one an- 
other the purpose to serve God wherever 
it exists and honoring all those who hon- 
estly strive to fulfill that purpose. 





Will Japan Deal Fairly 

The Japanese officials steadily refuse to 
give any explanation for their course in 
injuring the standing of the Christian 
schools of the empire, and they fail to see 
that the favorable consideration and 
friendly advice and sympathy given to 
Christian schools in the past by the most 
eminent publicists of Japan make it im- 
perative that the friends of these schools 
should at least have an opportunity to be 
heard in protest against the recent regu- 
lations of the department of education. 
This state of affairs moves the Japan Mail 
to say that Japan “seems to be embark- 
ing on acourse of religious intolerance 
which will injure her greatly, not only in 
her national morality but in her inter- 
national relations.” Of this there cannot 
be the slightest question. 

As we write the air is full of rumors 
respecting changes of momentous impor- 
tance in the Orient, owjng to the informal 
but none the less real agreement between 
Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States respecting their future commercial 
and diplomatic policy in China. Japan, 
if not naturally, still by virtue of her 
adopted Occidental ideals, belongs side by 
side with these nations as anally. If the 
aversion which such a union at first might 
cause to Occidental peoples is to be over- 
come by recognition of the necessities of 
the hour, such conquest will be acceler- 
ated by a conviction that Japan has truly 
become a liberal, enlightened and free 
nation. In no way can Japan give clearer 
proof of this than by guaranteeing reli- 
gious liberty and equality before the law 
of all religious sects. If it be denied by 
Japan that there will be any such discrim- 
ination and ostracism, if the new regula- 
tions affecting educational institutions 
are not modified, the answer is that of the 
Mail: “The denial is mere persiflage. 
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Education including religious elements 
is practically forbidden when it is offi- 
cially placed at overwhelming disadvan- 
tages as compared with education which 
excludes such elements.” 

Japan, if she expects to be welcomed to 
the fellowship of advanced nations, must 
cut loose from the control of the reaction- 
ary and conservative nationalistic faction 
that would if it could reinvigorate the old 
religious faiths and exclude or crush the 
Christian faith and its adherents. Nor 
will the subterfuges and lack of candor 
thus far shown by the educational officials 
fail to be noted by those who already 
question the ethical soundness of the 
Japanese people. 





How Far Is Christian Union 
Possible and Desirable 


It is a noble spirit which prompts so 
many Christian people at the present 
time to long for the formal union of 
the different branches of the Christian 
Church. There is something impressive 
in the mere thought of a great Christian 
army including all members of God’s 
earthly host, massed in one great force 
for the conquest of the earth in behalf of 
theircommon Lord. The idea of present- 
ing one solid, compact front to the enemy 
is inspiring, but when this figure, which 
is so commonly used in expressing the 
hope of those who seek for organic unity, 
is examined closely, it is found that the 
unity which it typifies is not at all com- 
plete. Itis a unity of purpose, of spirit, 
of general control, a union under one 
great leader, but a union of various kinds 
of troops armed, equipped, disciplined, 
handled and arrayed in different man- 
ners. That organic unity which we are 
urged to pray for and strive for, if it 
really were carried out, would be like an 
army entirely made up of infantry or 
cavalry, instead of one embodying all the 
many different branches of the service 
cooperating together. 

The beauty of the theory is not the 
only thing to be considered. Its practi- 
cability is even more important. And 
we have no hesitation in affirming that, 
with human nature as it is, there is no 
more probability of the organic union of 
the different branches of the Christian 
Church than there is of the fusing of the 
principal nations of the earth into one. 
It is a pure assumption that our Lord de- 
sired organic unity. Some things in 
Scripture indicate that possibly he did; 
other passages indicate the contrary and 
with equal force. This is certain, that 
while human nature continues as it is, 
while one truth presents itself to one man 
with special pertinence and another to 
another man with equal force, so that 
their very, make-up necessitates differ- 
ences of opinion about the relative im- 
portance of the two subjects, it will be 
impossible for organic unity to occur, nor 
would it necessarily be a desirable con- 
summation could it be reached. 

There is great value in the genial ri- 
valry which Christian denominations 
sustain toward each other in the empha- 
sis upon special truths which they re- 
spectively suggest to the world, and in 
the freshness, force and progress of the 
constant discussions which their dissim- 
ilarities create. True unity does not con- 
sistin uniformity. It evnsists in oneness 
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of spirit, identity of motive and loyal 
consecration to the same great Leader and 
purpose. It means co-operation rather 
than consolidation. It means unity so 
far as the great essential truths and 
practices of the gospel are concerned, 
in perfect allowance of diversity in mat- 
ters unessential yet characteristic. They 
who seek for organic unity, lofty as is 
their aim and spirit, probably are seeking 
that which never can be secured, and 
which, if it could be secured, would be 
of less advantage to the church and the 
world than they suppose. 





Current History 
The State Elections 

The interest taken in the elections held 
last week in some States was primarily 
that of locality; for instance, in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New York, where larger national interests 
were not felt to be at stake, and yet 
where, if there had been any decided re- 
action against the Administration, a de- 
cline would have been noted which was 
not observed. In other States, like Ohio, 
Nebraska and Iowa, the issue was dis- 
tinctly drawn between support of the 
Administration and its foreign policy 
and dissent from it, and the outcome is 
favorable to the Administration, Ne- 
braska to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The fusion victory there is doubtless due 
to State pride in Mr. Bryan. Iowa can 
safely be taken as a typical State to judge 
the result by. -It has a high rate of intelli- 
gence, a fairly homogeneous population 
and a fair share of the Germans who, ac- 
cording to critics of the Administration, 
are solidly opposed to expansion. Theissue 
was squarely drawn during the campaign 
and the Republican candidate for governor 
has a larger majority than he had when 
elected before on the gold versus silver 
issue. The large vote for Mayor Jones of 
Toledo as Independent candidate for gov- 
ernor—by far the largest ever cast in Ohio 
for a third candidate—was due largely to 
Republican and Democratic disaffection 
with the morals and methods of Mr. 
McLean, the Democratic candidate for 
governor, and of Mr. Hanna, the Repub- 
lican “boss.” But it also represents a 
growing sympathy in the cities and towns, 
in which he polled the heaviest vote, with 
the radical social policy for which he 
stands, and which he has enforced in his 
own business, and as far as possible in the 
administration of Toledo’s municipal af- 
fairs. But, despite his large vote and the 
factional fights within the ranks, the Re- 
publican candidate for governor, Judge 
Nash, has a larger plurality than is usual. 
The return of Maryland to the Democratic 
ranks is not surprising and may be ex- 
pected whenever the Republicans are not 
united. 

Kentucky’s fierce triangular fight has 
resulted in the defeat of Goebel, the regu- 
lar Democratic candidate, and the elec- 
tion of a Republican governor. Feeling 
is so intense over the possibility of fraud 
during the count and recount of the re- 
turns that blood may beshed. The defeat 
of Goebel in Kentucky and McLean in 
Ohio, it is to be hoped, permanently 
shelves two unworthy Democratic as- 
pirants for higher honors, both of them 
unscruonions in attaining coveted ends. 
New Jersey remains in the Republican 
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column and South Dakota returns to it.. 
New York State above the Harlem is 
strongly Republican, and New York city 
is still supine in the grasp of Tammany. 
In Massachusetts the Democratic candi- 
date for governor, Robert Treat Paine, 
lineal descendant of the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence with the 
same name, polled a larger vote and made 
an abler argument for his cause than 
any Democratic candidate since William 
E. Russell, and he asked only for the 
votes of those who combat the foreign 
policy of the Administration. But the 
confidence of the citizens of the State in 
the character and fitness of the Republi- 
can candidate, W. Murray Crane, of Dal- 
ton, and their trust in the loyalty of 
the Administration to ancient American 
ideals were not to be swerved, and Mr. 
Crane was elected governor by a plurality 
of more than 65,000. The socialists make 
a net gain of one representative in the 
Massachusetts legislature and increase 
their vote somewhat throughout the 
State. Taking the elections as a whole,. 
they foreshadow a presidential campaign 
next year with Messrs. McKinley and 
Bryan as competitors for a second time, 
and they put beyond peradventure the 
fact that Porto Rico, Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines are not to be set adrift, but held 
by us with varying degrees of tenure and 
protection. This is conceded by the bit- 
terest opponent of expansion, the New 
York Evening Post, in an editorial, part 
of which we quote elsewhere. 


The Future of Cuba 

Recent interviews with Generals Lud- 
low, Lee and Wood, three of our provin- 
cial governors in Cuba, indicate that 
a remarkable transformation has been 
wrought in Cuba, not only in the polit- 
ical structure and commercial and indus- 
trial life of the island, but also in the at- 
titude of the inhabitants toward the 
United States. Prophets who, while we 
were busy fighting Spain on land and sea, 
insisted that when we conquered her 
we would have a still greater struggle 
on our hands with the Cubans, must be 
abashed as they contrast their predic- 
tions with present day facts. It is ap- 
parent from what these governors say 
and from what they officially recommend 
that the time has about come for the 
withdrawal of the larger part of our mili- 
tary forces and the nomination of a gov- 
ernor-general for the island who, repre- 
senting a civilian rather than a military 
régime, shall co-operate with the Cubans 
in carrying out a scheme of self-govern- 
ment so far as that may seem feasible. 
That much remains to be done in the way 
of establishing an adequate, up-to-date, 
secular educational system, in readjust- 
ing the judicial system, in regulating 
commerce between the United States and 
Cuba*and between Cuba and the rest of 
the world and in making plairi the demar- 
cation between church and state follows 
as a matter of course. But that can be 
done without the use of military and by 
civilians far better than by army officers. 
assuch. Suspicion of our motives seems 
to have subsided, and trust in our integ- 
rity has taken ite place. The animosi- 
ties between the Cubans and the Span- 
jards fade or slumber and need not be re- 
vived if each is made to understand that 
the old era of exploitation is past and 
tbat each element of the population must 
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gain its ends through peaceful and honest 
means, if at all. “ 

Already a large stream of immigration 
from Spain has set in of those who by mil- 
itary service in Cuba have learned of the 
island’s fertility and its promise superior 
to anything that Spain can offer. Hygien- 
ically considered, the cities of Cuba today 
are models that some of our own towns 
might well imitate, and as for racial con- 
flicts, the Southern States of our own 
nation are more barbaric in their caste 
standards. Itis intimated that President 
McKinley is planning to relieve General 
Brooke from the post of military command 
in the island soon, and that Gen. Leonard 
Wood of the province of Santiago will 
take his place as the first governor-general 
under a régime that will be. practically 
civilian and not military in its character. 
No happier fate could befall the island, 
and no nomination could better give the 
lie to those pessimists among us who deny 
the benevolent intentions of the nation 
and the Administration, and who scoff at 
our ability to rear colonial statesmen. In 
our opinion no man brought into prom- 
inence by the war with Spain and its con- 
sequent results better deserves the unre- 
served admiration of his fellow-citizens 
than Leonard Wood. Sampson, Dewey, 
Hobson, Lawson and Henry have admira- 
bly exemplified the ideals of their profes- 
sion and have shown that the training 
given them at the expense of the nation 
has not been wasted. But Wood is the 
incarnate proof that we have in the ranks 
of our vast army of civilians men of pure 
life, steel nerves, unruffled tempers, un- 
yielding will, sane judgment, power to 
lead and persuade, who when opportunity 
comes can at once step in, lead regiments, 
codify laws, rehabilitate and cleanse cities, 
and set on their feet people who hitherto 
have associated authority with venality 
and government with cruelty. Best of 
all, he has put service of the nation and 
its wards above personal gain and has 
spurned a princely salary. If he can be 
made first governor-general of Cuba and 
if Assistant Secretary of the Navy Allen, 
whose nameis now mentioned fortheplace, 
can be made first civilian governor.general 
of Porto Rico, and a man of like caliber 
and character found for the Philippines 
when their turn comes, then we will have 
entered upon the new era of our national 
history with a bright outlook. 


New International Alignments 

Last week we hinted at approaching 
diplomatic understandings which, if con- 
summated, would have profound signifi- 
cance for us as a nation, and for the 
world at large. Events have justified the 
intimation and, while all the details of 
the great readjustment are by no means 
revealed, it is certain that in its main 
outlines we now have a Teutonic compact 
which has for its main objects the preser- 
vation of freedom of trade and industrial 
exploitation in Africa and Asia, the con- 
servation of Chinese autonomy—at least 
for while—and distinct notice to Russia 
that she must put limits to her ambitions 
since they involve an autocracy in trade, 
state and church which are out of har- 
‘mony with the highest ideals of Occidental 
civilization. It also would appear that 
since Japan, although Oriental in race, is 
so far Occidental in civilization as to 
be tolerably in harmony with Teutonic 
ideals, therefore she is to be favored. with 
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the friendship and assistance, if need be, 
of the Teutonic allies in case she grapples 
with the Slav on land or sea, be the occa- 
sion for the conflict the question of dom. 
inance in Corea or the partition of China. 
No other explanation can be given for 
the events in the realm of diplomacy 
which have either been made known or 
intimated during the past week. As part 
of the perfect understanding which now 
subsists between Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States, Great Britain 
withdraws from the Samoan archipelago, 
receiving in turn from Germany a free 
hand in South Africa and her moral sup- 
port in averting Russian intrigue in 
Persia and Morocco, not to mention the 
cession of certain of the islands in the 
Tonga and Solomon groups. Germany 
gets possession of all the Samoan ar- 
chipelago save one island, and thus gains 
not only a much coveted naval outpost 
but control of territory where her com- 
mercial interests are large. The United 
States escapes from a tripartite agree- 
ment which Secretary of State Gres- 
ham long ago denounced as unfortunate 
and unworkable, and acquires full title to 
the island of Tutuila, with its harbor of 
Pango Pango, the finest in the mid- 
Pacific, of incalculable importance as a 
naval station. Moreover, our citizens 
have equal rights in trade with the Ger- 
mans in the islands ceded to Germany. 
And in order that the world may not be 
ignorant of the full meaning of the com- 
pact above ratified, the queen of Great 
Britain and the British people are about 
to welcome to their shores the head of the 
German empire with a degree of pomp 
and heartiness unsurpassed in our time. 
Cognizant of such facts as these and their 
ultimate import as no other man living is, 
Lord Salisbury, the British premier, was 
able to say publicly last week that the 
British public need have no solicitude 
about foreign intervention in the Trans- 
vaal conflict, and that there is utmost 
harmony between Great Britain on the 
one hand and Germany and the United 
States on the other respecting the work 
each has to doin advancing civilization. 
From Washington come reports of ac- 
tion by Secretary of State Hay which 
show that we, on the other hand, are alive 
to the necessity of conserving Chinese 
autonomy and freedom of trade within 
that empire whether that autonomy be 
preserved or not; and semi-official reports 
from London, Berlin and Tokio point 
toward an understanding between Japan, 
Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States relative to joint action along this 
line, which understanding is none the less 
thorough because informal. Be this true 
or not, it is conceded by all that our De- 
partment of State has to some extent cut 
loose from the traditions of the past and 
has made it known in Europe that our 
potential trade with the Orient and our 
sovereignty in the Philippines have given 
us the right and made it our duty to insist 
upon being consulted in all the future 
happenings in Eastern Asia. Men may 
differ as to the wisdom of this course, but 
we are confident that when the diplomatic 
history of the past two years is disclosed 
it will be found that Secretary of State 
Hay has not been lacking in vigor or 
acuteness. Nor will it be possible here- 
after to omit his name from those of our 
greatrsecretariés of state. And of course 
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when this estimate becomes general it 
will be found that his long life in Wagh. 
ington in touch with public men from 
Lincoln down, his experience as a diplomat 
at Madrid and at London, and his travel] 
abroad admirably fitted him to take the 
portfolio at a time when our foreign pol. 
icy was imperatively demanding the guid. 
ance of a broad-minded, sane, courageous 
man. 


The South African War 

Lord Salisbury’s unequivocal statement 
respecting the impossibility of foreign in. 
tervention and the lack of bad news 
from the front have steadied the British 
pulse much during the past week, as has 
the news that transports with troops 
have begun to arrive at Durban. It is 
apparent that the original policy deter- 
mined upon in London when the war 
broke out will have to be changed some. 
what,-and that the forces under General 
Buller will first have to go to the relief of 
the forces in Natal rather than to the 
capture of Pretoria or the forces in the 
Orange Free State. And it is frankly 
recognized also that by making the moun- 
tains of Natal rather than the broad 
veldts of the Orange Free State their 
battle ground the Boers have shown wis- 
dom and insured greater British fatali- 
ties. Ladysmith during the past week 
has been undergoing heavy long range 
bombardment, and its effect is still un. 
known, save that on the 9th General 
White was still in possession of the town 
and showing no disposition to retire. 
Kimberly and Mafeking are still besieged, 
but the Boers decline to attack, and the 
only conflicts have been occasional sorties 
of the British troops, who clash with out- 
lying Boer posts. Sir Alfred Milner, who 
has arrived in London, intimates that the 
real obstacle in the way of peace was 
President Steyn of the Free State, not 
President Kruger of the Transvaal, and 
that it was the ambition of Steyn to es- 
tablish a Dutch republic in South Africa 
rather than any quibble between himself 
and Kruger over details of franchise 
rights and suzerainty that brought on 
the war. British purses are pouring fab- 
ulous sums into the Mansion House fund 
for the relief of families of absent or 
killed soldiers and officers which need 
aid; and the plan of the American women 
in London to send out a hospital ship is 
succeeding admirably, both in the gener- 
osity displayed and the moral effect pro- 
duced in England. Nurses and surgeons 
from New York, who will go on the ship, 
sailed last week for London, and Lady 
Randolph Churchill will go out on the 
ship to act as patron saint. 


NOTES 


Lord Curzon, viceroy of India, is out with a 
scathing criticism of the educational system 
of the empire. . 

The czar of Russia and the emperor of 
Germany met at Potsdam last week, but the 
visit had no special significance. 

The Congress of Ecuador, in compliance 
with the advice of President Alfaro, has just 
passed a law confiscating for the State all the 
property held by the great Roman Catholic 
orders, including valuable mines, cocoa and 
sugar plantations. 

Admiral Dewey was married to Mrs. Hazen 
last week in Washington, a special dispensa- 
tion having been secured. The parish priest 
who performed the ceremony solemnly ¢D- 
joined them to so act that their example in a 
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high station in life might be inspiring to those 
less fortunate and less renowned. 


The corporation of Glasgow, Scotland, about 
to substitute electricity for horse power on 
the municipal tramways, has just placed ex- 
ceedingly large contracts for the entire work 
with American mechanies and manufacturers, 
our unrivaled facilities and capacities for 
this sort of work making the competition of 
British and continental rivals quite futile. 


It is significant that the Basuto youths now 
studying at Wilberforce University, Ohio, are 
all intensely pro-British in their sympathies 
as they contemplate the contest now being 
waged on territory over which their fathers 
once ruled. They have bitter memories of 
Boer cruelty and persecution, and naught but 
praise for the fairness of British treatment of 
them as subjects. 


One of the first things Congress should do 
when it reassembles is to provide chaplains 
for the newly-recruited regiments which, un- 
der the law passed by Congress at the last 
session, have gone and are going forth to the 
Philippines without any spiritual advisers. 
It would be illuminating to know whether the 
omission of the provision for chaplains in the 
last legislation was the result of stupidity or 
malignity. 

Liberian finances are said to be in a healthy 
condition now for the first time in years owing 
to revenue derived from a rubber industry 
concession granted to English capitalists. 
Germany and France look longingly at Libe- 
rian territory and the United States wishes a 
coaling station there. Great Britain and the 
United States are said to have committed 
themselves, in a measure, to a quasi protect- 
orate over the West African republic whose 
history is so tragically connected with the 
colonization schemes of American haters of 
slavery. 


Reports from the Philippines indicate that 
our forces are closing in around Aguinaldo, 
his secretary and some of his immediate body- 
guard having been captured. Tarlac, which 
for the past few months has been Aguinaldo’s 
seat of government, was taken last week with- 
out any resistance. Our troops are showing 
remarkable endurance and vigor, and are 
being ably handled by Generals MacArthur, 
Lawton and Young. Difficult as is the task of 
the commissary department, there seems to be 
no lack of food. If it be true, as is now re- 
ported, that the cruiser Charleston has been 
lost through striking on a hidden reef off the 
northwest coast of Luzon while on patrol 
duty, then another item on the debit account 
of the war must be entered alongside that of 
the Maine. Allon board are reported saved. 





In Brief 


Peace will be loved before she gives herself 
to any man. 





Of all symptoms the most dangerous is the 
sinner’s self-content. 

The London Christian World points to the 
elections of President Hadley of Yale and 
Capen of the A. B. C. F. M. as proof of the 
“extinction of clericalism in American Con- 
gregationalism.” 





¥ Prof. Graham Taylor’s paper on The Social 
Function of the Church, read at the recent In- 
ternational Council, with the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it reported verbatim, is published 
in the November number of The American 
Journal of Soctology. 


Dr. Virgin’s resignation after twenty-nine 
years of effective service as pastor of Pilgrim 
Church, New York, is an event of denomina- 
tional importance. In a future issue we shall 
give it more extended notice. 
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Devout Cubans are to celebrate Thanks- 
giving Day on the 30th in response to Gov- 
ernor-general Brooke’s proclamation. From 
Plymouth to Havana! Think of what it means 
that a custom established by the English 
Protestant Pilgrims should be taking root in 
Latin Catholic Havana. 


If it be true, as is asserted, that Purcell’s 
Life of Newman as a Catholic has been with- 
drawn from publication, that is, has been sup- 
pressed, it shows that the Roman Catholic 
heirarchy feel that they cannot stand another 
such display of duplicity and internecine strife 
as Purcell’s Life of Manning was. 








Since printing Mr. Wirt’s interesting ac- 
count on page 735 of the work at Anvil City, 
Alaska, later advices have been received from 
him reporting a very rough trip with a dan- 
gerous storm, but safe arrival at Unalaska, an 
island in the Aleutian group, their last stop- 
ping place before reaching Cape Nome. 





Action was taken in the Presbytery of New 
York on Monday which makes it certain that 
the case of Professor McGiffert will ultimately 
be considered by the General Assembly. Prof. 
Francis Brown of Union Seminary and Rev. 
Dr. Henry Van. Dyke read statements favor- 
able to a policy of peace, but the majority 
thought otherwise. 





Appropriate to the Thanksgiving season 
will be Pres. John H. Barrows’s article in 
next week’s issue on Why Oar Nation Should 
Give Thanks in This Year of Oar Lord. 
Thanksgiving with a Capital T is the attractive 
title of a story to be furnished by Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller. Dr. Forsyth’s article on 
the atonement will also be a notable feature 
of our next issue. 





Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell of Brooklyn calls 
our attention to the fact that the deliverance 
on eschatology which last week we credited te 
the book of prayer of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is that of the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism. He adds that he is willing to 
stand by what he has said, “but not to be 
posted as repudiating the official teaching of 
my own church’’—a very natural sentiment. 





How many churches are deriving as much 
practical benefit from the International Coun- 
cil as is the Church of the Pilgrimage in 
Plymouth, which has devoted five midweek 
services to reviewing some of the papers pre- 
sented at the council, as published in our 
council numbers? Three persons for each 
evening were appointed to whom topics were 
assigned, under the general theme Best Things 
from the Boston Council. 





Dean Farrar has signaled his passing into 
the period of old age by declaring that the 
great men have all passed away and left none 
to take their places. ‘“‘We have,” he says, 
“no religious teacher whose influence is half so 
telling or ennobling as that of Maurice, F. W. 
Robertson or Dean Stanley.’’ Some day, per- 
haps, men will point back with the same 
words to Farrar, Fairbairn, Forsyth, to Stalker, 
Smith and several other religious teachers 


' whose inflaence cannot be fully measured till 


they are seen in perspective. 


The reception given to Governor-elect Crane 
of Dalton last week by the people of Berkshire 
County, irrespective of party, station and 
creed, was unparalleled in the history of the 
commonwealth. Asan employer of labor, as 
a neighbor, as a peacemaker and arbiter, as a 
political leader, as a Christian layman, Mr. 
Crane has won the confidence and respect of 
men to an unusual degree. As a Congrega- 
tionalist he deserves to be better known to 
our constituency, and we shall endeavor ere 
long to serve in the capacity of mediator. 


Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell of Rochdale, well- 
remembered by all who attended the Interna- 
tional Council, roused a sleeping lion when, 
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at the recent meeting of the English Congre- 
gational Union, he referred to the war in the 
Transvaal as ‘“‘the assassination of a brave 
people” Rev. Herbert Arnold replied that it 
was rather a case of ‘‘a free republic commit- 
ing suicide.” Feeling ran high for a few mo- 
ments. Mr. Hollowell finally substituted the 
word “extermination” for “‘ assassination,’ 
but no farther in the way of retraction would 
he go. 





Werecently called attention to the complicity 
of the Roman Catholic clergy of France with 
the unjust course of the military persecutors of 
Dreyfus and to the reprehensible neutrality of 
Pope Leo XIII. atan hour when championship 
of right would have been politic as well as justly 
expected. For daring to so animadvert upon 
the Roman ecclesiastics we were roundly de- 
nounced by the Sacred Heart Review. St. 
George Mivart, the well known scientist and 
Roman Catholic layman, in a letter to the Lon- 
don Times, brings precisely the same charges 
we have made. 





Some Missouri farmers were persuaded last 
year to sell their possessions and go to Jeru- 
salem in expectation of seeing Christ come 
again in his glory. Now it is reported that 
they are without money and crowded into one 
small house, bat still expectant. It is more 
than 1800 years since, in answer to a foolish 
question about his coming back to bea Jew- 
ish king, Christ told his disciples to go out 
from Jerusalem and bear witness to him unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth. It would be 
hard to find a place in it today less attractive 
than Jerusalem, yet several c»lonies of Ameri- 
cans are waiting inand around it, expecting to 
meet Jesus there. 





A rare opportunity for pastors and laymen 
hereabouts to be informed and quickened with 
reference to the forward movement in foreign 
missions will be afforded at the meeting of 
Congregational ministers in Pilgrim Hall next 
Monday morning. Mr. Capen, president of 
the American Board, and Luther D. Wishard, 
its special representative in the field, are ef- 
fective platform speakers, and their hearts as 
well as their brains are consecrated to the ef- 
fort to increase and maintain an intelligent 
and productive interest in missions through- 
out our Congregational churches. This will 
be the first special presentation of the move- 
ment in Boston. For the present we under- 
stand that Mr. Wishard will work in New 
England, and we anticipate for him a warm 
welcome wherever he goes. In this connec- 
tion it is pleasant to report that two months 
of the Board’s financial year, ending Oct. 31, 
show a net increase in receipts of $20,269, of 
which $8,218 are an advance in donations from 
living givers. . 


The tenor of the letters in British religious 
journals from Congregations], Methodist and 
Presbyterian clergymen in South Africa is de- 
cidedly adverse to the Boers. Rev. Dr. Stew- 
art, moderator of the Free Church of Scotland 
Assembly, and for thirty odd years a mission- 
ary in Central and South Africa, says in the 
British Weekly that “the issue is much 
wider. It is not a question of the franchise 
in the Transvaal—that is a fragment of the 
question ; nor merely of monopolies, oppres- 
sive as they are—that is also afragment. It 
is a question of the very fundamental princi- 
ples on which a government shall be carried 
on, and whether any share at all shall be 
given to those who live under that govern- 
ment, of political and municipal life, and 
whether equity and justice can be expected. 
It is a question of the independence of the 
judges of the land against executive interfer- 
ence, as took place three years ago. It is not 
so much, or mainly, a question of race su- 
premacy as the encounter of entirely differ- 
ent policies—affecting the liberty of both black 
and white, and which have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, in opposition till one of them is 
entirely driven from the field.”’ 





Those who are interested in theological 
instruction will, Iam sure, be pleased to 
know that the subject was accorded so 
prominent a place at the recent Interna. 
tional Council. It is essential, however, 
to its just and useful consideration that 
the present status and work of our sem- 
inaries should be apprehended just as they 
are. Some of the statements made con- 
cerning theological instruction seem to 
involve the following charges against 
our seminaries: 

1. They are below the level of other 
graduate and professional schools. 

2. The antiquated system of dictating 
lectures still obtains in them. 

3. Their work is so incompetent or in- 
adequate that it excites contempt in col- 
lege graduates of ability. 

4. Ministers are practically unanimous 
in denouncing the seminaries which they 
attended as furnishing a wholly inade- 
quate training for the ministry. 

5. Theological education has not mate- 
rially improved within recent years. 

Let us briefly notice these points. I 
am confident that the facts will warrant 
the assertion that the students in our 
seminaries are, on the average, better 
educated than the students in the profes- 
sional schools of law and medicine. In 
several of our seminaries, at least, a 
much larger proportion of the students 
consists of college graduates than is the 
casein other adjacent professional schools. 
A comparison between the theological 
school and the graduate department of a 
university is scarcely fair, because the 
latter exists chiefly for the training of 
specialists and is supposed to be occupied 
with advanced, technical research. That 
cannot be, to the same extent, the case 
in the regular course of any professional 
school, whether of theology, law or medi- 
cine. I cannot believe that our students 
of theology are, generally speaking, infe- 
rior in ability and training to the students 
of other professional schools. But per- 
haps the alleged inferiority of our semi- 
naries is due, not to their studeuts, but 
to their teachers. I judge this to have 
been the meaning of the assertion made 
at the council, because we are told in the 
immediate connection that bright-minded 
college men are “disgusted” with the in- 
struction which they received in the 
seminaries. This is, of course, a sensi- 
tive point for a theological teacher to 
speak of. I will not presume to deny the 
statement, but will simply say that, al- 
though I have heard within recent years 
a great deal of criticism of theological 
schools, I have never heard such an ac- 
cusation made before. Is the training, 
both general and special, which is required 
of theological professors less thorough 
and extensive than that which is de- 
manded in the case of teachers in col- 
leges, medical and law schools, or even 
schools of graduate instruction? I have 


an intimate knowledge of the demands 
made in these respects in several theo- 
logical seminaries, and I cannot believe 
without proof that the requirements 
which theological teachers must fulfill are, 
in general, less exacting than those made 
of teachers in other institutions. 


Within 
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The Alleged Inadequacy of Theological Instruction 


By Prof. George B. Stevens, Yale Divinity School 


the field of my personal knowledge it 
would not be possible for a man to re- 
ceive an appointment as a professor of 
theology without having shown his abil- 
ity and fitness for his work by from five 
to ten years of special work and training 
in addition to the usual three years’ 
course in theology. A large number of 
our theological professors have also pur- 
sued university courses of liberal, non- 
professional study either in this country 
or in Europe. Why, then, should our 
theological instruction be so incompe- 
tent? Or, rather, why is it soas matter 
of fact? That it isso has been unquali- 
fiedly asserted on an international plat- 
form. I am ready to believe it if the 
proof is furnished. Meantime I await 
its presentation. 

But, perhaps, it will besaid: It is not 
so much the lack of education or ability 
either in students or in teachers which 
renders our seminaries inefficient as an- 
tiquated and defective methods. I infer 
that the reference to the dictating of lec- 
tures in seminaries was intended as an 
illustration of such medizval methods. 
I cordially agree with the view that the 
dictation of lectures to advanced students 
is an intolerable method. But does it ob- 
tain in our seminaries to any great ex- 
tent? I assume, of course, that the 
statement must have been made after a 
careful ascertainment of the facts, but 
they are facts of which I have never 
heard before. I know a number of semi- 
naries in which no such method has been 
in use for many years. If it has had any- 
thing more than a minor and incidental 
place in our theological instruction dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, the fact 
has hitherto escaped my attention. I 
should like to have the evidence of its 
prevalence produced. 

The assertions that college graduates of 
ability are disgusted with their theologi- 
cal instruction and that ministers gener- 
ally have a feeling of righteous indigna- 
tion against the seminaries which they 
attended are generalities with which it is 
very difficult to deal. “Every minister 
you talk with speaks with righteous in- 
dignation,” etc. Who is “you?” Let 
us suppose that it is the author of the as- 
sertion. Then the meaning is that all the 
ministers with whom he is accustomed to 
speak cherish this resentment. But if 
this is the meaning then it is only an in- 
dividual assertion and is worth no more 
than the counter-assertion of some other 
individual who has equally good oppor- 
tunities for speaking with ministers 
about theological seminaries. But if 
‘‘you”’ means everybody, or even every- 
body who was present at the council, it 
strikes me that the statement implies the 
right of its author to speak for a very 
large numberof persons. Surely, such an 
unqualified generalization should rest 
upon a very exhaustive induction of facts. 
Far be it from me to state what every- 
body does or does not say on the subject; 
but I know that some students and some 
ministers are accustomed to speak of 
their seminaries in quite a different strain 
from that of “righteous indignation,” 
without, in the least, implying that they 
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were perfect in any respect. That minis. 
ters generally regard their theological in. 
struction as “utterly inadequate” re. 
mains to me incredible until the proof of 
it is forthcoming. 

It is difficult to state positively and 
without qualification what has or has not 
happened in all theological schools, as 
compared with all other kinds of schools. 
Those who can do this must be conscious 
of possessing a very minute and exten. 
sive acquaintance with the methods and 
inner workings of all our theological 
seminaries. To such a knowledge I can 
lay no claim. It is my belief, however, 
founded on a knowledge of a few of these 
schools, that theological instruction has 
considerably changed in its method (and, 
in my opinion, for the better) within re. 
cent years. What I mean is that the de. 
mands of modern thought and life have 
greatly affected theological work (within 
the field of my acquaintance) and occa. 
sioned very considerable changes in both 
the matter and manner of theological 
teaching. The degree to which this has 
happened and what further modifications 
are necessary are questions which are not 
now under consideration. I am only con- 
cerned with the inquiry whether the coun- 
cil was correctly informed when assured 
that amidst the general forward move. 
ment of the modern world our theological 
schools have remained at a standstill. 

No one would welcome more cordially 
than I a discriminating and thorough dis- 
cussion of the deficiencies and needs of 
our theological institutions and their 
work. But such a discussion must start 
from a full and accurate knowledge and 
correct representation of the present sit- 
uation. The method of the discussion 
must be inductive, not dogmatic. This is 
the golden rule of that pedagogical 
method which has recently been so 
warmly commended to our theologians. 

Berlin, Germany. 





Religion and Rebellion in the 
Philippines 
BY A. G. ROBINSON 

A Protestant American attending a 
service in one of the many churches ia 
Manila would be impressed by it along 
the line of the breadth of his previous 
experience. If he had attended corre- 
sponding services in other countries, he 
would especially note only the minor 
differences of detail which arise from the 
differences of race and national life 
and custom. If he were suddenly trans- 
planted from an environment which had 
always been limited to the Sabbath life 
of New England, it is more than proba- 
ble that he would be decidedly shocked. 

Religion, as a dominating and radiating 
force in individual life, has little mean- 
ing in the Filipino life, viewed from the 
standpoint of New England Congrega- 
tionalism. In this the Filipino is by no 
means unique. He shares with perhaps 
the majority of the human race the idea 
that the general acceptance of certain 
propositions and the observance of cer- 
tain ceremonies will assure him of a more 
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or less definite state of happiness in a 
future existence. But while his religion 
manifests no dominant motive in his 
daily life, and while his ceremonies are 
attended by surroundings which strike 
the American observer as decidedly in- 
congruous, there can be no doubt that 
such religion as the Filipino has is a seri- 
ous thing with him. 

The religion of the islands is, of course, 
the Roman Catholic. It comes to them, 
not as the Catholicism of America, or 
even as that of France, Italy or Spain, 
but as it is presented through the me- 
dium of different monastic orders. This 
bas been the root of nearly all the revo- 
lutions of the Filipinos. Their cry has 
peen, “Abajo los frailes” (Down with 
the friars). The whole position is a pe- 
culiarone and seems in many ways wholly 
illogical. It is an important factor in 
the situation today and is but partially 
realized and imperfectly understood. Phe 
Filipino has burned church property and 
has murdered friars, yet he resents the 
American military occupation of church 
edifices and the destruction of ecclesias- 
tical vestments and appurtenances. 

I attended service this morning in the 
Binondo Church. The building is a large 
and rather imposing structure of stone, 
stained and weather-beaten, with here 
and there, upon walls and tower, a bunch 
of grass or growing shrubs which have 
sprung from wind-blown seeds lodged in 
accumulations of dust. A chime of bells 
hangs in its tower, and, while these are 
doubtless rung upon some system, they 
peal, in various tones and combinations, 
at any and at frequent times, week days 
as well as Sundays, from early morning 
until, sometimes, late at night. 

As one approaches the church at the 
time of a service of any special impor- 
tance he finds the broad sidewalk densely 
thronged with passers, idlers, attendants 
and peddlers. The peddlers are particu- 
larly numerous on Sundays and high 
feast days. The majority are women. 
Their wares, consisting of various fruits, 
flowers, cigars and cigarettes, cakes and 
different kinds of native compounds of 
sweetened pastes (called in the Spanish 
dulce), are displayed in broad, shallow bas- 
kets of circularform. Around and beside 
these the venders squat in the common 
Filipino attitude. As a friend of mine 
puts it, “They double up like a closed 
jackknife.” Among the delicacies thus 
displayed the American army “‘hardtack”’ 
now finds a prominent place and ready 
sale. 

With very few exceptions, the people 
are neatly dressed. Their fashions are 
other than ours, as is shown in the many 
illustrations which have appeared in 
American periodicals. Most of the gar- 
ments are made of inexpensive materials. 
White cotton or drill prevails among the 
men, though many wear, as an outer gar- 
ment in place of a coat, a shirt of the con- 
ventional pattern, made from either a 
light muslin or a native cloth of very thin 
textureandopen mesh. This native cloth 
is wholly transparent, and one rather 
wonders what purpose it serves. It of- 
fers neither warmth, coolness nor con- 
cealment, yet many of them are quite 
elaborate and somewhat expensive. The 
specially striking feature about the great 
majority of garments is their evidence of 
recent appearance from the laundry. 
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The people are. quiet, orderly and sober 
almost to seriousness. The Filipino does 
not seem to be a ready laugher. He is 
somber and sedate rather than hilarious 
or even vivacious. 

The interior of the church is conven- 
tional. The marble-tiled floor, the fonts 
of holy water, the candle illuminated 
high altar, the choir stalls, the statues 
and figures and the altar boys attendant 
upon their duties bebind the officiating 
priests may be seen in any of the Catholic 
churches in America and elsewhere. The 
attitude of all the worshipers is reveren- 
tial. The poor, the wretched, the lame 
and the blind kneel or stand commingled 
with their fellows of a better fortune. 
No special section is reserved for women, 
but some habitual separation is evident. 
Some portions of the floor show a pre- 
dominating feminine occupation, while 
in others the men are the more numerous. 
The women generally kneel. The men 
usually stand. As I was a spectator 
rather than a worshiper, I noted the 
crowd rather than the service. I noticed 
one man in conventional European 
clothes. He was evidently a Spanish half- 
breed. His form and face would have 
made him a model for an artist to paint 
as Colonel Newcome. He knelt with up- 
right form and bowed head, his hands 
resting upon the top of his walking-stick. 
During the whole of my stay in his vicin- 
ity he remained as motionless as a 
statue. The entire setting and the atti- 
tude of the man made bim a study fora 
striking picture. Women were there 
whose garb, attitude and emotion gave 
ready rise to the thought that some who 
were dear to them had fallen or might 
fall in fighting with those who have come 
to their land without making their real 
purpose clear to the people. 

The music of the service was excellent. 
Upon another occasion I heard it to 
better advantage in the same church, but 
the organ was of fine tone and was skill- 
fully handled. The choirs contained ex- 
cellent voices. The attendants were evi- 
dently wholly familiar with the services. 
This was indicated by the general recog- 
nition of those points in their process at 
which the crossing, the bowing of the 
head, or the bending of the knee are called 
for. Some upon entering, most upon 
leaving, dip the fingers in the font of holy 
water and cross themselves with its 
drops. As I left the building, immedi- 
ately as I crossed its threshold, a handbill 
was passed to me, among others. It ad- 
vertised that at half past three, on the 
afternoon of that Sunday, there would be 
a performance of Verdi’s great opera of 
Aida, by Tagal artists, in the Tagal lan- 
guage, at the Teatro Libertad. 

These people are not as we are, and 
much of the cause of the present lamen- 
table war in the Philippines is due to the 
fact that those who have been sent to 
deal with them have taken that differ- 
ence of life, habit, custom and thought 
too little into consideration. Definitely 
or indefinitely, the United States is in the 
PhiJippines to help the Filipino people as 
well as to benefit our own country. The 
one cannot be done without the other: 
So faultily has this been done, so blindly 
has it been presented to them, that today 
we are regarded as intruders and prospec- 
tive oppressors. The fighting side has 
been presented to them, and tenders of 
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desire to help them have been made at 
the point of the bayonet. Through mis- 
conception of facts, during the early days 
of the American occupation, a wholly in- 
correct idea became an accepted belief in 
the minds of the people of the United 
States. The great mass of the Filipinos 
were represented as wholly friendly to 
the United States to whose authority 
they looked with welcome. A single 
tribe, presumably small in numbers and 
weak in resources, was represented as in 
revolt and was given the name of “‘rebel.’” 
The history of seven months and the sit- 
uation today show the fallacy of that be- 
lief. The “horde of brigands,” “the 
single tribe of savages,” has developed 
into a fighting force which still can, if it 
wishes, hold out for many months to 
come. And the pity of it all lies in the 
fact that the United States has failed to 
make the Filipinos understand its real 
purposes toward them, that we have lost 
their confidence, and that those who 
should have been our friends are now our 
enemies through a misunderstanding. 

A member of the Filipino junta in 
Hong Kong said to me, “The Filipinos 
have lost confidence in those who have 
been dealing directly with them, but they 
believe entirely in the justice, the honor 
and the nobility of the American people.”’ 

Manila, Aug. 27. 





Canadian Meetings 


Dominion Endeavor Convention 

October and early November are always: 
well filled with meetings of special interest. 
At the recent C. E. gathering in Montreal— 
the first convention for the Dominion—Prin- 
cipal George, D. D., and Dr. F. E. Clark of 
Boston were among the speakers, and other 
Congregationalists were well to the front in 
discussion and business. The Congrega- 
tional rally at Emmanuel Church and the col- 
lege reception were features specially inter- 
esting. 


The Associations 

At Georgetown, Burford and Waterville 
bright and hopeful sessions were held, Prin- 
cipal George and the H. M. superintendent, 
Rev. A. F. MeGregor, were present at all and. 
earnestly presented the claims of their work. 
Resolutions recommended the inauguration of 
a “twentieth century fund,” to include $20,000 
toward the $100,000 college endowment fund 
and $40,000 for special home missionary pur- 
poses. Needs of the foreign field were also 
presented at each place, and Impressions of 
the International Council was a prominent 
topic. Sermons, reports of the churches’ 
work, special conferences and the address 
filled the hours with good things. 


Christian Unity 

Were it not known to the contrary, the an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Society of 
Christian Unity in Toronto, Nov. 5, would be- 
token little interest in this question. The at- 
tendance was small, but some of the papers 
were good and showed the result of earnest 
thought. Among the subjects were: Obsta- 
cles to Christian Unity, Canada as a Field for 
Unity. The addresses of those who were not 
Congregationalists were significant because 
of a manifest approach to Congregational’ 
ground. J. P. G. 





The sort of Congregationalism needed for 
the twentieth century is, according toa British. 
speaker at the recent Congregational Union 
meeting in Bristol, that in which the virtues 
of independency and interdependence are at 
a maximum, and their vices lacking. ‘‘We 
must consolidate, but not by compression,” 
he said. 
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Outlook for the Churches 

There seems to be an almost universal feel- 
ing here that we are on the eve of a great 
spiritual revival. Outwardly the churches 
are nearly all prosperous. Within a few 
months Covenant, Rev. H. T. Sell, pastor, has 
renovated its building. Attendance has in- 
creased. The evening service is never a 
source of anxiety. Sunday mornings Mr. 
Sell has been preaching sermons on great 
questions of life and destiny and Sunday even- 
ings on the relation of Christianity to every- 
day life. California Avenue carries heavy 
financial burdens, but Dr. Fox has retarned 
from a summer visit to Scotland in improved 
health and with new energy for work which 
cannot fail to secure large additions to the 
membership. Dr. Fifield has led the Warren 
Avenue to the front rank. Its membership 
is about 800. At the October communion 
twenty were received, half on confession of 
faith, and nearly all heads of families. The 
New England has welcomed back Professor 
‘Mackenzie, its acting pastor, and is giving 
him good audiences. Lincoln Park is listen- 
ing again to its pastor, Dr. Beaton, and is pre- 
paring for aggressive movements. Dr. Berry 
has done admirably at the Church of the Re- 
deemer and is bringing it out from under its 
burdens. Kavenswood prospers under the 
preaching of Dr. Sturtevant, as does Evanston 
under that of Dr. Loba. Dr. Noble, to the de- 
light of all, is once more in his pulpit and is 
preaching better than ever. Dr. Goodwin is 
holding his own in the First. Rev. Willard 
Thorp has been received with open arms at 
the South. His audiences fill the house. 
Rev. Mr. Haynes is working hard with the 
Piymouth people, and Dr. J. M. Green is doing 
splendid service in the Forrestville Church. 
Rev. Mr. Bird, as usual, leads the churches in 
the vicinity of South Chicago. His own 
church is making a strenuous effort to pay off 
the remnant of its debt that it may be ina 
better condition to help others. One Sun- 
day morning he and his wife lost in a fire, 
which swept an entire block, their household 
furniture, their books, their clothing, in fact, 
everything they possessed. Mrs. Bird and 
her mother were with difficulty rescued. Mr. 
Bird was at the East. Notwithstanding the 
losses, Mrs. Bird was at church, as usual, all 
day and planning the work for the week as if 
neither she nor fifteen other families had suf- 
fered any losses whatever. The Fellowship 
Church, South Side, is making an extraordi- 
nary history. It is less than three years old 
and has a resident membership of 126. From 
the field Dr. De Long, the pastor, has collected 
enongh to meet all expenses. Lots have been 
secured for a house of worship. 
A Noted Anniversary 

On Sunday, Nov. 5, Dr. H. W. Thomas ob- 
served the thirtieth anniversary of his minis- 
try in Chicago and his twentieth as pastor of 
the People’s Church. Within that time the 
city has doubled six times. He began his 
work as a Methodist. He claims that he has 
never given up his old faith but has broadened 
it, and that his aim now is to preach “‘the life 
of God in the soul of man” as the one great 
thing for all to seek and secure. Dr. Thomas 
has held his own as an independent minister 
these twenty years and, although he would 
scarcely pass as orthodox in the church from 
which he was excluded, he has preached a 
system of ethics with which few would find 
fault. That he has laid any considerable stress 
on the necessity of forgiveness for sin or the 
need of an atonement still fewer would affirm. 


Attecks on Christian Science 

Bishop Fallows of the Reformed =piscopal 
Church has entered the lists against Mrs. 
Eddy. Aiming to give her system every ad- 
vantage and to present its principles fairly, he 
has allowed Mrs. Eddy to speak for herself 
and then has sought to show how contradic- 
tory to the Bible her words are, and how fool- 
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ish is her condemnation of the study of physi- 
ology in the public schools, or indeed any- 
where else. This study Mrs. Eddy character- 
izes as ‘‘the original sin,’’ as the “ forbidden 
fruit ’’ which our first parents were not to eat. 
The bishop had little difficulty in defending 
the value of the study which Mrs. Eddy con- 
demns. In spite of what seem to be contra- 
dictions and violations of common sense, 
Christian Science is making rapid gains in 
Chicago. A new house of worship is going up 
on the North Side and another on the West Side. 


Dr. Barton on Hebrew Poetry 

At the Ministers’ Meeting Dr. W. E. Barton 
gave an address on the advantages of the 
historical study of Hebrew poetry. His work 
as author of two volumes on the Psalms had 
prepared him to speak intelligently and to 
impart an amount of information which to 
most who heard him was a surprise. The 
address was one of great value and beauty. 
Dr. Barton is a strong addition to the moral 
forces of the city. His church at Oak Park is 
prospering greatly. 
The North Shore Conference 

The churches on the North Side of the city 
and along the lake as far north as Waukegan 
for two or three years have had a conference 
of their own, in which they have found much 
profit. At its recent meeting such topics were 
considered as catechetical training, children’s 
rights in the church, Congregational ministe- 
rial standing, loyalty to the local church and 
fellowship as tested by duties to the city and 
the suburban church, the Bible study needed 
for a Christian revival, and the spirit and 
purpose of Congregationalism with reference 
to the problems of the West. The questions 
growing out of loyalty to the down-town 
church awakened profound interest, and, al- 
though no one is as yet able to answer them, 
they are sure to receive careful thought fora 
long.time to come. Here in Chicago no prob- 
lem is more difficult of solution than that of 
the down-town church and its relation to the 
suburban churches which have sprung out of it. 


A State Pawn Shop 

To prevent the evils connected with the 
pawn shop as ordinarily conducted, a few men 
of wealth and benevolent intention have or- 
ganized under the laws of the State a society 
which proposes to loan money in small sums 
on jewelry and other collatera), but at a rate 
not to be above one per cent.a month. The 
shop opened for business Monday. There 
were over 400 applications the first day. 
Loans were made to seventy-five persons 
amounting to $1,600 and on about $5,000 worth 
of property. Several policemen were among 
the applicants. Throughout the week appli- 
cations have been more numerous than had 
been anticipated. The capital is ample and it 
would seem as if the step now taken were in 
the right direction. The owners of the old pawn 
shops are excited, for if the method now intro- 
duced succeeds their profits will bediminished. 


Labor Troubles 

Just now these are very serious. A majority 
of the piano makers have closed their fac- 
tories for an indefinite period. They say they 
cannot meet the demands of their employés 
and carry on their business. Recent demands 
take the management of the business out of the 
hands of its owners and put it in the hands of 
those not responsible for its success. The 
difficulty is with the new rules which the labor 
unions have adopted. These not only call for 
an increase in wages, but they limit the 
amount of work each man shall perform ina 
day. Contractors say that it is impossible for 
them to make any agreement as to the time in 
which a job shall be completed, or to decide 
on the price to be asked for it. A day’s work 
for a plumber is now about one-quarter of 
what a skilled man has been accustomed to do. 
Lathers who have been able to put on sixty 
bunches of lath in a day are limited, under 
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threat of a fine, to twenty-five. The unions 
have also requested the Common Council to 
forbid the police to protect non-union men 
who take the jobs union men refuse. Ata 
meeting this week of architects and contract. 
ors it was suggested and practically decided 
that after Jan. 1 no new work in building lines 
be undertaken, and that all employment of 
union men cease until they are more reason. 
able in their demands. It is to be hoped that 


it will not be necessary to resort to extreme _ 


measures, and that hostility between those 
whose interests ought to be the same will not 
be roused, yet it is certain that with the pres. 
ent prices of material and the new demands 
of labor capital will not be encouraged to 
invest extensively in building operations. 


Brightening Skies 

The report of Dr. J. E. Roy, Western secre- 
tary of the A. M. A., shows that the increase 
in contributions in his district over those of 
the previous year is in excess of $7,000. No 
man is more readily received into the pulpits 
of the West than Dr. Roy, and no man is 
better able than he to present attractively and 
convincingly the cause of those for whose 
benefit the association exists. The Woman's 
Board of the Interior is still rejoicing over the 
success of its efforts to pay its debt and begin 
the work of the new year with a clean record. 
The story of the sacrifices of these women, of 
the means they employed and of their prayers 
is one of extreme interest, but one which only 
those who were prominent in it can tell. 


Tracts Still in Demand 

At the annual meeting of the Chicago Tract 
Society its wise and energetic secretary, Dr. 
Jesse W. Brooks, reported that, although he 
has increased the receipts from the churches, 
the means in hand for prosecuting its work 
are small. Only a little more than $1.80 
were raised and expended last year. Yet 
with this sum eight colporteurs were em- 
ployed, many thousand visits made and over 
300 public meetings addressed. 


Chicago, Nov. 11. FRANKLIN. 





Mt. Holyoke’s Notable Advance 


The “ Founder’s Day” celebrated last week 
at Mt. Holyoke College is now a permanent 
feature in its life. As one recedes year by 
year from 1837, when eighty pupils came under 
the instruction of Mary Lyon, to the present 
date, when Pres. E. S. Mead has the care of 
some 550 students, he sees more clearly the 
wonderful genius of its founder. How little 
did she dream that today so many young 
women would be enrolled on the catalogue, 
some 175 waiting to enter in 1900 and quitea 
number pleading for admission two years 
hence, that trustees and teachers would be in 
a quandary how to meet this demand! In the 
Freshman Class are 100 more than were én- 
rolled a year ago. How little did Miss Lyon, 
with one plain, solitary building in 1837 anda 
small strip of land running down to the moun- 
tain stream on the east, foresee that todays 
map prepared under the oversight of Treas. 
A. L. Williston would reveal 200 acres of land 
with lake, mountain, valley, campus of incom- 
parable charm, six finely equipped dormitories 
in modern style, unequal to the need of the 
college, a superb administration building on 
the site of the one destroyed by fire, a fine 
library and its 19,000 volumes, its gymnasium, 
astronomical observatory, its botanical garden 
and arboretum, its Williston Hall, art gallery, 
science building. All this has given Mt. Hol- 
yoke a name and a following in all lands. 

The Founder’s Day showed, as all advancing 
colleges must show, the great need of addi- 
tional funds, amounting to $50,000, to complete 
the endowment promised in June by Dr. Pear- 
sons if his conditions are met, as well as for & 
new art building. The stadents at Pearsons 
Hall are made more musical than ever before 
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by the recent gift by Dr. Pearsons of a fine 
piano. Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., one of the 
honored guests on Founder’s Day, gave in his 
honest, fearless manner an address specially 
fitting the occasion. 8. E. B. 





In and Around New York 


A Pine Settlement Plant 

The new plant of the Union Settlement in 
Harlem, one of the finest in any city, has been 
completed. It was placed at the settlement’s 
dispc sal last epring and consists of five houses 
valued at about $40;000. They have not been 
given outright and may never be, but they have 
been changed admirably to suit the needs of 
the settlement. There has never been any 
desire to baild an institation, but for five years 
it has been the aim to purchase houses, oc- 
cupy them for a time and build upon the rear 
of the lots, leaving a court in front. Having 
the fortune to receive the houses in question, 
alterations included, it is now planned to have 
asmall park. The new buildings will provide 
living quarters for all the workers and other 
rooms necessary for settlement work. There 
is a complete athletic equipment, including a 
gymnasium and athletic field. The feature of 
this settlement is its work for men. The re- 
ligious services are in charge of a competent 
minister, Rev. Harris E. Adriance. There 
are eleven residents now and there will be 
fifteen during the winter. Three of them are 
Union Seminary students, one is a Columbia 
student and the rest are business men. The 
work is in charge of Rev. W. E. McCord. 
The new plant brings Union Settlement up to 
the grade of such other lage settlements in 
this city as the University, Hartley Houseand 
East Side House. 


Off for Porto Rico 

A significant incident was tbe farewell toa 
party of six teachers who sailed for Porto 
Rico to work under the A. M. A. They go to 
the island to make Intellectual Porto Ri- 
ean Christian citizens of the United States. 
With two others who have already sailed they 
wil! teach in two schools with a total capacity 
for about 400 students. It is reported that 
over 10,000 applications have been made by 
students who wish to enter the schools, The 
party which sailed last week was composed of 
these young women: Miss Jennie A. Blowers 
of Westfield, N. Y.; Miss Mary L. Daniele, a 
member of Dr. Munger’s church in New 
Haven; Miss Isabel French of New York; 
Miss Catherine M. Rowley of Oberlin, O. ; and 
Miss Julia D. Ferris of Saginaw, Mich. They 
are to be envied in their work of ameliorating 
the despotic conditions wrought by Spanish 
misrule. 


A Needed Protest 

Twelve secretaries, representing the Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Reformed foreign mission- 
ary societies, met in conference last Thursday 
and discussed the recent regulations put in 
force by the new Japanese minister of educa- 
tion, prohibiting religious teaching in the 
schools of Japan. Rev. R. E. Speer of the 
Presbyterian Board stated the conditions, and 
declared that his board had been compelled to 
close four schools on account of the regula- 
tions, and that he could not conscientiously 
spend money for purely secular schools when 
it was contributed with the distinct under- 
standing that it be used for Christian schools. 
Dr. Barton expressed the same sentiments in 
behalf of the Anierican Board. A resolution 
was then voted, indorsing the action by the 


‘missionaries on Aug 16, and referring the 


matter for further official action by the re- 
spective boards. It is thought that if a unani- 
mous protest on the part of all the boards is 
mede to the Japanese minister of education 
it will be possible to continue the schools as 
heretofore. It was gratifying to see a large 
representation, including Bishop Scarborough, 
from the Episcopal body. 
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A Strained Situation on Fifth Avenue 

The pulpit committee of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, after several eff.cts, 
failed to agree on Mr. Morgan of London. A 
majority was in his favor, but the minority 
refused to yield. The dividing line is the 
Warszawiak matter. Last week the majority 
reinstated Warszawiak into the membership 
of the church. Bitter opposition was experi- 
enced. The minority made a formal protest 
to presbytery. The reinstatement was in- 
tended incidentally by the majority as justice 
to the Jew, who, they claim, has been faithfal 
in the prosecution of his mission work, but it 
was mainly to bring the strife in the church 
to a head. Both parties anticipate a bitter 
fight and are anxious for it. For over a year 
and a half efforts have been made to con- 
ciliate the two factions, bat without avail. 
Deep regret is felt by ministers of all denomi- 
nations over the situation. 


Two Up-town Churches 

At the annual meeting of the corporation of 
Menbattan Church the trustees reported a 
successful year, with all expenses paid and 
$3,000 on deposit for the beginning of a build- 
ing fund. An interesting new feature is the 
course of studies in the Old Testament his- 
tory conducted by Dr. Stimson. This is given 
on Wednesday evenings, and the attendance 
thus far has been gratifying. ——Trinity is 
moving along splendidly and in perfect har- 
meny without a pastor. Rev. J. C. Andrus 
has preached several times and has favorably 
impressed his hearers to the extent that a call 
to him is not unlikely. The pulpit committee 
has been besieged with applications from min- 
isters anxious to take up work in the great 
metropolis, and the early calling of a compe- 
tent pastor can be expected. The field has 
promises of the building up of a strong church 
with the aid of the loyal and hearty support 
that its members are ready to give. 


How Tammany Saves Its Skin 

A young man applied a few weeks ago fora 
position to run an elevator in one of the large 
buildings in the city. He was told he could 
have the position if he would vote for Tam- 
many. He was out of employment, but se- 
cured it on complying with the requirements. 
The head janitor of the building, appointed 
by the city, it is said, is held responsible for a 
certain number of votes. He has under him 
over twenty male employés in the same build- 
ing, who cast their votes for Tammany, and 
about ten female sweepers, who were given 
positions on condition they would each guar- 
antee one vote for Tammany, whether it be 
that of their husbands, brothers or sweet- 
hearts. This is the secret of the recent suc- 
cess of the tiger in the city elections. The 
results might have been different if Tam- 
many had but one enemy, the conviction of 
honesty and righteousness on the part of 
Greater New York citizens. CAMP, 





Current Thought 


ETERNAL DISOBEDIENCE 


The Congregationalist accepts an inference 
we drew and offers us the following challenge: 
“The Christian Register infers from Dr. 
Storrs’s address at the International Council 
that American orthodox Congregationalists be- 
lieve ‘there will be eternal punishment only 
for those who are voluntarily and eternally 
disobedient.’ The inference is probably cor- 
rect. Is that the Unitarian belief?” We 
have no hesitation in saying that there will 
be eternal punishment only for those who are 
veluntarily and eternally disobedient. We 
will go even further, and assert that, in our 
opinion, all Unitarians would say that, if any 
human beings are voluntarily and eternally 
disobedient, punishment will forever attend 
their disobedience. Such a statement is in- 
volved in the very nature of righteousness 
and retribution. The Unitarian idea is that 
disobedience and punishment are linked to- 
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gether in this world and in all worlds. Char- 
acter determines destiny. Moreover, no man 
can be made righteous against his will. Vol- 
untary obedience carries with it appropriate 
consequences, while voluntary disobedience 
just as naturally and inevitably brings on its 
train of woes. But fifty years ago orthodoxy 
said, Many will be eternally disobedient and 
will be eternally punished. That is not the 
statement now made by Dr. Storrs. We do 
not believe that he or any other Congrega- 
tionalist of similar character and intelligence 
will affirm without qualification that any 
single human being will certainly have the 
courage and the endurance eternally to defy 
the Almighty and take his punishment. But 
we are willing to say with him, if any one 
eternally refuses to obey the law of righteous- 
ness, he will be eternally punished.—The 
Christian Register. 


CLERICAL UNTRUTH IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Kvery now and then, and more frequently 
since the war with Spain than before, the 
conservative and clerical press of South 
America conjures up an awful bugaboo of 
Unele Sam striding up and down the hemi- 
sphere, raving with a passion for conquest 
and seeking whom he may devour. This is 
not only intended to keep alive a spirit of ani- 
mosity toward our country, but to discourage 
the introduction of American ideas and Amer- 
ican institutions. Much of it originates with 
the ecclesiastics, who are stubbornly opposed 
to all modern innovations and liberalizing in- 
fluences, commercial and industria), as well 
as social and religious, for fear of losing their 
power. They are opposed to everything for- 
eign unless it comes from Italy or Spain or 
some other country that is loyal to the church. 
During the late war the entire influence of the 
clergy and the conservative party was exerted 
in sympathy with the Spaniards on the ground 
that they were of the same religious faith, 
and the argument was effective. They are 
particularly opposed to everything that pro- 
motes the education and the emancipation of 
women, and continually resist the inclination 
of the wealthier families to send their young 
men to England, Germany and the United 
States for education on the ground that the 
people of those countries are irreligious and 
immoral and exercise an evil influence over 
the young. France, Spain and Italy are all 
right.— William EH. Curtis, in Chicago Rec- 
ord, letter from Chile, 


THE POPULAR WILL BECOGNIZED 


The President has got his desired vote of 
confidence from the country. ... the coun- 
try’s support to the President is now an ac- 
complished fact, which cannot be railed off 
the bond. .. . we hope now that the Presi- 
dent’s sharpened ear will catch the unuttered 
wishes of the silent—the non-political class, 
the quiet scholars, professional men, mer- 
chants, working men who read and think. 
What they want is that the country should be 
not only prosperous, but great in every civil- 
izing art of government ; that the public serv- 
ice should be steadily improved; that our 
public finance should be buttressed by sound 
laws ; that our plunge into world politics, now 
that it is irrevocably taken, should not mean 
a mere outlet for the mercenary spirit, not 
alone a fresh opportunity for greedy politj- 
cians, but a sober and disinterested labor for 
the present and future good of those many 
millions of eonfased and groping people who 
are now our national wards.—New York 
Evening Post (anti- Administration). 





Twenty-three years ago the ‘first crematory 
in this country was built in Washington, Pa. 
For several years this method of disposing of 
dead bodies found nofavor. There were only 
sixteen incinerations in 1884. But last year 
the number was 1,699, and included many dis- 
tinguished persons. Crematories are now 
established in many of the principal cities of 
the United States. 
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Consulting Editors: Rev. S. L. Gerould, Hollis; Rev. W. L. Anderson, Exeter; Rev. E. B. 


New Beginnings at Keene 


The recent reopening of the First Church, 
Keene, after two months for repairs, was 
quite an event, owing both to the thorough 
nature of the renovation and the fact that it 
was the first Sunday of the new pastorate of 
Rev. E. P. Drew. The church was crowded 
morning and evening, and the verdict was 
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unanimous that the interior of the historic 
old edifise had never appeared to better ad- 
vantage. 

The repairs have included rekalsomining, 
refrescoing, the laying of a handsome new 
carpet, the introduction of electric lights and 
a handsome central chandelier for the audi- 
torium, with other fixtures upstairs and in 
the lecture-room. The vestry, also, has been 
beautifully frescoed, and is especially well 
lighted with electricity. 

The groundwork of the main ceiling is in 
a delicate blue tint with panelings of cream 
and gold, and beneath the gallery is an artis- 
tic dado in green and yellow. The new car- 
pet, also, has a groundwork of green. The 
handsome old rosewood pulpit, given the 
church many years ago by Abijah Kingsbury 
—a much respected member—but long disused, 
has been rehabilitated and placed in its former 
position. 

The initial sermon by the new pastor was 
from the appropriate text, ‘‘Our sufficiency 
is of God.” The discourse was thoughtful 
and suggestive, and impressed the hearers 
with the speaker’s consecration of talent and 
purpose as well as apparent reserved strength. 

Rev. E. P. Drew comes of a ministerial line, 
his father being Rev. S. F. Drew of Water- 
bury, Vt., a retired Congregational clergyman 
of long and fruitful service. The son was 
born at Cabot, Vt., in 1868. He prepared for 
college principally at St. Johnsbury Academy, 
and on graduating he entered Yale with the 
class of 1891. After college he taught two 
years in the high school at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and then spent a year abroad at the Universi- 
ties of Berlin and Jena. 

On his return Mr. Drew taught two years in 
Washington University, St. Louis, and in 1897 
graduated at Chicago Seminary. In 1894 he 
had already, after his return from abroad, re- 
ceived the degree A. M. from Yale. He was 
ordained in 1898 in Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, 
of which he and his wife were members. 

For two years following his seminary course 
he was pastor of Christ Church, Elmhurst, [Il. 
He accepted the call to Keene last August. 
It was planned that the pastorate here should 
begin Oct. 1, but, owing to unexpected de- 
lays in the repairs of the church, he was 
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unable to preach his first sermon until Suan- 
day, Oct. 22. 

The new pastor is commending himself in 
every way to the church and society. Heisa 
man of pleasing presence and pulpit address 
and an able sermonizer. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Drew possess admirable social qualifications. 
They were tendered a reception at the church 
parlors the evening of Nov. 2, the occasion be- 
ing exceptionally enjoyable. Representatives 
of all denominations were present, among 
them beinz all the pastors then in town. 

E, W. W. 


Temperance Activity 


The repeal of the ‘‘ moiety” clause of the 
prohibitory law by the last legislature, while 
it has taken the wind out of the sails of those 
who have contended that prosecutions have 
been made for the money in them, has ap- 
parently had no effect in hindering aggres- 
sive work in enforcement. Saloon keepers 
who may have thought that they could defy 
the law with greater immunity have found 
themselves mistaken, and learned that finan- 
cial motives alone have not influenced prose- 
cutions. While there undoubtedly is too 
much indifference on the part of many and 
a sympathetic negligence of officials in en- 
forcing the law, the traffic has by no means 
had a free field. In many places unexpected 
raids have been made, much to the discomfi- 
ture of guilty parties. An anti-saloon league 
has superseded the original law and order 
league, and under its inspiration much has 
been accomplished in the enforcement of law 
and in the education of public sentiment. 
Many public meetings have been held in va- 
rious parts, addressed by able speakers along 
various lines. The long battle so auspi- 
ciously begun will be continued till the final 
victory is won. 

The success that has attended efforts in 
such places as Exeter, Hanover, Littleton 
and Concord has practically demonstrated 
the possibility of the enforcement of the 
present prohibitory law whenever and wher- 
ever Officials so feel the force of their obliga- 
tion as to discharge faithfully their sworn 
duties. While it is not claimed efforts have 
been entirely successful, yet results show 
how a determined purpose on the part of of- 
ficials might largely secure the banishment of 
the saloon. The general public is becoming 
more awake to the great need, giving 
a hopeful outlook for the future. 

One obstacle occasioning indirectly 
great embarrassment in the crusade 
against the saloon is the strange 
inconsistency. of allowing unlimited 
manufacture at the breweries in Cold 
River, Walpole and Portsmouth, yet 
forbidding sales. But the conflict is 
on for the banishment of the saloon, 
however long the time may be. _ c. 





The Sunday Schools of the 
State 


The State Sunday School Associa. 
tion, convening in Keene, Nov. 7, 8, 
proved a great stimulus to the several- 
hundred delegates who, judging by 
the audiences at sessions, came to at- 
tend to business. The spirit of the 
convention was one of interest and 
enthusiasm, and the many admirable 
addresses fell on willing ears. Re- 
ports from all over the State were in 
general encouraging, but were sug- 
gestive of some struggling. The 
work in this State of Field Secretary 
J. N. Dummer of Massachusetts was 
warmly applauded, and he was en- 





Burrows, Penacook ; 


gaged to continue his effective service during 
the next year. It was voted also to continue 
the publication of the organ of the associa. 
tion, The Granite State Bulletin. A ban. 
quet for 200 persons was a pleasing feature. 
Among the speakers was Rev. W. G. Poor, 
formerly pastor of First Church, and five-min- 
ute speeches were made by leading clergymen, 
and others. W. F. French of Milford was. 
elected president. wW, 


A Memorial of the Past 


FIRST RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the 
union of the five Congregational churches of 
Concord met with East Church this year, 
with an unusually large attendance. A spe- 
cial feature of the attractive program was the 
dedication with appropriate exercises of a me- 
morial monument to mark the spot where the 
first religious service in the vicinity was held 
in 1726. The monument is of Concord gran- 
ite, seven feet high, including base and plinth, 
of comely proportions and surrounded by an 
iron fence. It was erected as the result of 
action taken at the previous meeting, and 
bears on the front the inscription : 

ON THE INTERVAL BELOW THIS SPOT A (COM- 

MITTEE OF THE GENERAL COURT OF MASSA- 

CHUSETTS BAY, THEIR SURVEYORS AND AT- 

TENDANTS THERE PRESENT TO LOCATE AND 

SURVEY THE PLANTATION OF PENNY COOK, 

CONDUCTED THE FIRST RELIGIOUS SERVICE 

EVER HELD IN THE CENTRAL PART OF NEW 

HAMPSHIRE ON SUNDAY, MAY 15, 1726. 


On the obverse one reads: 


ERECTED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL SOUIE- 

TIES OF CONCORD, OCTOBER, 1899. 

The monument occupies a commanding sit- 
uation on land given for the purpose by Dr. 
A. E. Emery of Penacook. The first service 
thus commemorated was conducted by Rev. 
Enoch Coffin of Newbury, Mass., the chap- 
lain of the party. After the ceremony of ded- 
ication a historical address sketching the cir- 
cumstances of the original service was given 
in the church by Hon. J. B. Walker. The 


afternoon services included a sermon by Kev. 
Henry M. Goddard, the new pastor of West 
Church, followed by the communion. An ex- 
cellent dinner was provided by the women of 
the parish. The exercises were of more than 
usual interest and made the ocgasion notable 


MEMORIAL MONUMENT AT CONCORD 
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The Missionary Churches’ Reply as 
to the Religious Condition 


The publication of Secretary Hillman’s re- 
port, which was much abbreviated ia its pres- 
entation at the recent annual meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society, makes accessible 
the most authentic information yet gathered 
concerning the religious condition of the rural 
towns. Within the sections of the State cov- 
ered by this investigation the assumption of 
alarming decay in the famous Fast Day proc- 
lamation is emphatically contradicted. The 
pastors of missionary churches were requested 
to make a brief report of the religious condi- 
tions of their communities as compared with 
the conditions of ten and twenty years ago. 
The replies from 59 churches in 50 towns are 
chronicled in the report. 

The classification of 39 churches admits no 
doubt so far as the specifications are con- 
werned. Conditions are represented as dis- 
tinctly hopefal. Not all are as optimistic as 
those writers who speak of ‘“‘a vast improve- 
ment,” ‘less sin and more genuine reverence 
for sacred things,” and ‘‘a class of young 
people that in number and quality could not 
be found in the past.” Exceptional is the 
report from the church which in 1876 was re- 
duced to 11 members, while it now has 114, 
after receiving 26 as the ingathering from a 
recent revival. Yet one feels that these great 
waves of encouragement rise out of the com- 
mon courage and hope that are discoverable 
in all of the 39 testimonies. In three churches 
there is said to be no significant change. In 
four others dimfhished numbers are reported, 
while there is such insistence upon vitality 
and efficiency, and such vigorous contention 
that there is moral and spiritual improvement, 
that these accounts are cheerful reading. 

Only 13 churches .have reported so as to 
warrant a different classification. Of these 
there are five which show unstable equilib- 
rium in the decadent column. One claims a 
present upward trend; another, diminishing 
opportunity without loss of interest; another, 
the acquisition of a new church and the pos- 
session of good courage; another, a little re- 
cent improvement; and the last to be men- 
tioned, while fearing that there is a decline 
in church attendance beyond the decrease in 
population, finds a crumb of comfort in the 
fact that drunkenness and general dissipation 
are less than twenty years ago. 

It may be conceded that the summaries are 
made by men who hold a principle of op- 
timism. If they were not men of this temper 
conditions would unquestionably be far worse 
than they are. It is of no small significance 
that the pastors of our weakest churches are 
full of courage and buoyant spirit. That of 
itself is a refutation of the charge that the 
churches are bleeding totheir death. But our 
missionaries are not shouting to keep up their 
eyurage. Quietly they let fall significant in- 
formation. Here is a new church, yonder a 
new parsonage, and on every hand are repaired 
and altered buildings. There are ten new 
parsonages. There are six new churches and 
chapels. Half the churches on this roll of 
honor have carried on extensive and costly 
building operations during the last ten years. 
Surely there is not an encouraging prospect to 
those persons who are eager to find the dilap- 
idated structures that supply tangible evidence 
for pessimism. 

A hopeful interpretation of conditions in 
the missionary fields is confirmed by statistics. 
Between 1878 and 1898 there was a gain of 333 
in the resident membership of 64 missionary 
churches. Or since absolute accuracy in a 
compilation of this kind is difficult, let us say 
that there was a gain of 300. This accords 
with the fact of a net gain of 37 for the last 
year, which appears in Mr. Hillinan’s report. 

In striking contrast with this account of the 
missionary churches are the losses of the self- 
supporting churches of less than 100 members. 
The losses of the 72 churches of this class 
during twenty-one years, from 1878 to 1899, 
aggregated 1,201 resident members. If we at- 
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tempt an explanation of this surprising differ- 
ence, it is not clear that anything can be said 
except that the efficiency of the supervision of 
the Home Missionary Society 's demonstrated. 
Success in the missionary churches is conclu- 
sive evidence that there is no general decline of 
religion. Certainly wholesale unfavorable 
criticism is inapplicable, for it is impossible 
that it should apply to one class of churches 
and have no pertinence with reference to an- 
other class. Undoubtedly changes of popula- 
tion are more sweeping in towns of considera- 
ble size, which happen to lie out of the paths 
of present development. On the whole, the 
towns in which losses are found gre larger 
than the missionary towns, since the average 
membership of the missionary churches is 37, 
while of the 68 self-supporting churches havy- 
ing less than 100 and more than 10 members 
the average membership is 55. An inspection 
of the two lists makes it difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that conditions are essentially sim- 
ilar, although there is room for the conjecture 
that the self-supporting churches are in the 
clutch of changes of population, from which 
the missionary churches are comparatively 
free. A. 


Installation at Warner 


After a successful pastorate of four years 
and a half in Hillsboro Center, N. H., Rev. 





REV. SAMUEL EATON 


Samuel Eaton was called last year to Warner, 
the installation being postponed, however, 
until this fall. Now united more closely the 
pastor and people look forward to a large 
work. Mr. Eaton, after his study prepara- 
tory for a seminary course, became connected 
with other profitable work and was persuaded 
even after he had passed his examinations not 
to enter the seminary but to give his efforts to 
Sunday school and mission work. He con- 
tinued to feel a drawing to the ministry and 
at the urging of his pastor he took up his 
special studies and after a few years left 
business and became engaged fully in mis- 
sionary work in the southern part of Maine 
and New Hampshire. In 1894 he was called 
to Hillsboro Center and was ordained and in- 
installed. During that pastorate the member- 
ship was nearly doubled. 8. 


“Old Folks’ Day” in Concord! 


An innovation from the regular routine of 
services was introduced on a recent Sunday 
morning in West Church, Concord. The pro- 
gram was planned especially for the “old 
folks.” Not only the aged in the parish, but 
those in the city and neighboring towns that 
were formerly worshipers here were invited 
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to the exercises. The weather was all that 
could be desired. Many responded to the in- 
vitations, making the attendance the largest 
for years. The principal address was given 
by Hon. J. B. Walker of the First Church, 
who, in an exceedingly interesting manner, 
sketched the religious worship of Concord 
from the time of the earliest preaching service 
till the time that the first ‘‘Old North” meet- 
ing house was built, at which time the church 
was the only one hereabouts. The pastor, 
Rev. H. M. Goddard, followed with brief re- 
marks. The singing was under the direction 
of “Uncle Ben Davis,” an old-time singing 
master, and added greatly to the enjoyment. 
A class of children also rendered a selection 
finely. The church was handsomely deco- 
rated with autumn leaves and flowers. c. 


By the Ammonoosuc 


While the year of work advances, the 
churches in this region, to which the summer 
season means much, look back with kindly 
remembrance to the added help which came 
temporarily. Whatever be the truth in some 
places, hereabout the summer guests go to 
church. They contribute also, and many lend 
a hand. 

In Bethlehem, where much encouragement 
has come to the pastor, Rev. B. F. Gustin, this 
church year, unlike many previous ones, 
closes with a balance on the right side. So 
the people could make a payment on its par- 
sonage debt, make some repairs and buy a 
new piano. An increase of a third in benevo- 
lent gifts is also reported. 

Littleton has had larger congregations and 
a number of accessions. The C. E. Society 
has won the State banner for the largest be- 
nevolent contributions per member. There 
have just been circulated printed invitation 
cards and pledge cards for personal work, 
giving opportunity for choice among twelve 
departments of activity. Good results have 
followed. A former pastor and his wife, Rev. 
and Mrs. F. G. Chutter, have presented the 
church with a set of individual cups, which 
were used for the first time on Nov. 5, and Mr. 
Charles F. Eastman, the husband of a late 
member, has given a large number of opera- 
ehairs for the chapel. 

Bath, an old church, is making good prog- 
ress under its new pastor, Rev. W. H. Wood- 
sum. Over $1,000 have been raised thus far 
by free-will offerings for repairs on the build- 
ing. About $500 more will probably be ex- 
pended in improvements. The spiritual con- 
dition is also bright. , 

The church at Lancaster is in a good condi- 
tion, and the interest, though quiet, is increas- 
ing, the enlarged house of worship being an 
important aid. Many from outside are com- 
ing under the influence, and new workers are 
being developed. Sunday services are largely 
attended, including those in the evening, when 
the pastor gives informal talks on practical, 
everyday aspects of Christian living. C. 


Among the Churches 


ConcoRD.—Zast Under the auspices of the 
women a reception was tendered Rev. G. H. Dun- 
lap and bis wife at the vestry recently, as a testi- 
monia! of their bigh esteem and appreciation of 
his valuable services in ths past, and as manifesta- 
tion of their joy at his decision to remain with 
them another year. About 100 were present to 
participate in the good cheer of the occasion. It 
was a complete surprise to the worthy pastor and 
his wife, who were induced by one of their parishion- 
ers to accompany him to the vestry. Baskets and 
packages contained sufficient measure of good 
things to supply their table for weeks to come. 


HAMPTON.—The extensive repairs the church 
has been undergoing the past season are nearly 
completed. After the pews are put in and the new 
carpet placed the dedication will occur about the 
middle of the month. The Woman’s Missionary 
Society has packed a barrel for the West, and will 
soon send another filled with books and periodicals 
to the Seamen’s Home, Boston. 
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November Trees 


Let poets sing of their leafy trees 
When the tides of summer fancies swell 

And rock their thoughts, as a tropic breeze 
Rocks the bee in a lily’s bell; 

But give me a harp whose ring is sharp, 
Tuned for November melodies, 

That I may roam the bleak hills alone 
And sing of the gray and leafless trees. 


Their boughs are bare in the twilight dark, 
Cold and bare when the moon is high, 
Like the cordage and masts of a stranded 
barque 
That warp and freeze in a polar sky. 
There is never a leaf the sky-born thief 
Did not hurry away ere its color was gone, 
But the boughs, though bare, to me are as fair 
As the naked forms of the Parthenon. 


Where the branches part in the dusky wood 
The golden mist of the sunset streams, 
And tracks of starlit solitude 
Glimmer at night on a world of dreams. 
The wind is chill on the rugged hill, 
And the early snow is gathering ; 
But the winter is naught, for the boughs are 
fraught 
With the flow of sap and the hope of spring. 
—C. P. Cranch. 





Our Responsibility As Buyers 

Most of us admit that we have a re- 
sponsibility toward persons in our em- 
ploy, but few realize that the producers 
of articles which we buy are, in a sense, 
employed by us. ‘The industrial world 
is ourservant,”’ says Prof. William Smart 
in his Economic Studies, ‘‘and like any 
good servant is only forestalling our 
wishes ’’; and, again, ‘‘The producing man 
is essentially the servant of the consum- 
ing man and the final direction of industry 
lies with the consumers.” J. A. Hobson 
puts it even more strongly in The Evolu- 
tion of Capitalism, when he says, ‘ Only 
when it is recognized that all cost is ex- 
penditure of life, and that every consumer 
by each act of purchase is exerting a di- 
rect power of life or death over a class of 
producers, shall we get a truly scientific 
grasp of the relations between producer 
and consumer in industrial society.” 

A profound conviction of the truth of 
this principle led to the formation of the 
Consumers’ League, which may be de- 
fined as an association of persons who 
strive to do their buying in such ways as 
to further the welfare of those who make 
or distribute the thing bought. The 
league argues that not only is it true that 
to buy a harmful or shoddy article is to 
help make that article, but that to buy 
products made by laborers working in 
unwholesome surroundings is to help 
perpetuate those evil surroundings. 
Since business is a matter of supply and 
demand, this organization is trying to 
create a demand for goods made and sold 
under right conditions. It works toward 
the suppression of the sweat shop and of 
other evils connected with the manufac- 
ture of clothing. It stands, also, for bet- 
ter working conditions for the clerks in 
the retail dry goods and department 
stores. 

Up to the present time the Consumers’ 
League has devoted its energies to creat- 
ing a strong public sentiment and build- 
ing up an organization. State leagues 
formed in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois have of late 


united in a national federation. Individ. 
ually the State leagues have done excel- 
lent service in shortening hours and pro- 
viding more comfortable and hygienic 
conditions of work for clerks. But the 
league has not until recently been able to 
answer the practical question of the 
well-meaning consumer, ‘How shall I 
know what to buy? How can I tell 
whether the goods I see in the shops are 
made under right conditions?” 

The National Consumers’ League has 
just adopted a label bearing the words, 
‘‘Made under clean and healthful condi- 
tions” on one wing, and on the other, 
“Use of label authorized after investiga- 
tion.” The league has already signed 
contracts with manufacturers of women’s 
muslin underwear, corsets and shirt 
waists, permitting them to use the label 
under these conditions: 

1. That all provisions of the State Factory 
Law are to be complied with; 

2. That the label is to be used only on goods 
manufactured by said manufacturer on said 
premises ; * 

3. That no child under the age of sixteen 
years shall be employed or permitted or suf- 
fered to work on such premises ; 

4, That no person shall be employed, or suf- 
fered or permitted to work in said factory 
longer than ten hours in any one day or sixty 
hours in any one week; or after nine o’clock 
at night, or before six o’clock in the morning, 
excepting only the night watchman. 

This is asignificant and important step. 
But investigation must be followed by 
co-operation. Unless buyers lend their 
influence and approval by demanding al- 
ways, and by buying wherever possible, 
goods bearing this label the movement 
cannot succeed. 

The sensitiveness of tradesmen to the 
persistent demands of the public is illus- 
trated by a placard, seen in a Boston 
store, stating that any saleswoman will 
be discharged who fails to report any 
article not in the store that has been 
asked for three times. Some weeks may 
pass, we understand, before goods bear- 
ing the league label are actually on the 
counters of the retail stores. In the 
meantime the cause will be greatly aided, 
and labeled garments the sooner intro- 
duced, if purchasers will ask for muslin 
underwear bearing the guarantee. 

John Graham Brooks well sums up the 
service which the Consumers’ League is 
doing as an educational movement in 
“teaching us how to want right things, 
rightly made, and how to buy so that the 
strain, the burden, the squalor of much 
of the industrial life about us may be 
diminished.” The responsibility now 
rests with the all-powerful consumer. 





No family can become all that it should 
be if the father does not do his share, and 
if the mother does not keep in touch suffi- 
ciently with outside interests and what is 
going on in the world to become an intel- 
lectual stimulus to herchildren. Mothers, 
educate your girls to be womanly; edu- 
cate your boys to be manly. There are 
women who develop the intellectual side 
to the dwarfing of the womanly, but it is 
not necessary. I have noticed, in visiting 
your women’s colleges, the fine physical 
type—cultivation ef the body not neg- 
lected in cultivation of the brain, and 
both not developed at the expense of tne 
character.—Governor Roosevelt, at New 
York Assembly of Mothers. 
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The Prevention of Consumption 
BY GEORGE L. BICHARDS, M. D. 


Of the diseases which afflict mankind 
consumption is responsible for the largest 
loss of life. So prevalent and univerga] 
is it that the family can hardly be found 
that has not had either directly or re. 
motely one or more deaths from this digs. 
ease. It was formerly supposed to be of 
an hereditary nature, and there were and 
are many arguments and much evidence 
tending towards this opinion. Of late 
years, however, owing largely to the dis. 
coveries and studies of Robert Koch and 
others, this theory has been modified. 

We now regard consumption as a dis. 
ease due to the lodgment and growth in 
the lung of a specific germ, the bacillus 
of tuberculosis. This germ is ever pres- 
ent in the dust and air of large cities and 
towns and wherever unsanitary condi- 
tions prevail. Inhaled, it may take lodg- 
ment in the lungs, causing destruction of 
the lung substance and eventually, if the 
process continues, the death of the in- 
dividual. As the germ only lives and 
thrives in a suitable soil and that soil one 
in which the bodily vigor is below nor. 
mal, the element of heredity is a factor 
only because the children of parents who 
have consumption or have died of it usu- 
ally come into the world with a vitality 
below the normal. 

Again, consumption is regarded as a 
contagious disease and the children of 
consumptive parents, being brought into 
close contact with it, are more liable on 
this account to have the germ lodge in 
their own lungs than if there were no 
such association. This is more marked 
when the mother has been the sick one, as 
children are always more closely associ- 
ated with the mother than the father. If 
the child of the consumptive is of normal 
vitality and is removed from all contact 
with the consumptive parent, there is no 
more likelihood of that child getting con- 
sumption than any one else. 

With the advent of more knowledge as 
to its origin and development, has come a 
feeling that the disease is a preventable 
one and that in a few generations the 
number of its victims can be very mate- 
rially diminished and eventually its ray- 
ages checked. This condition has in a 
small way already begun to come to pass, 
since the death rate from consumption in 
Massachusetts has for the last ten years 
been a steadily decreasing one, having 
dropped from 34.7 per 10,000 of population 
in 1875 to 21.9 in 1895. 

What measures, then, can be taken 
that will prevent future generations from 
contracting this disease? The sanitary 
conditions in the municipality and the 
town must be improved, our streets and 
public buildings must be kept cleaner. 
The anti.spitting campaign has done much 
good and must be continued along the 
same lines until the streets and public 
conveyances of all kinds are as clean as 
we would have our houses. 

The bacilli are about and no doubt all 
of us breath them into our lungs; why 
then do they not always take lodgment? 
Because the natural scavengers of the 
body, the leucocytes, or white corpuscles, 
overcome and kill them. We must, 
therefore, keep our bodies in such good 
condition that the invading micro-organ- 
isms of disease will be met and overcome 
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by the police of nature, the leucocyte, 
before they can acquire a firm lodgment. 
To bring this about we must begin with 
the young child and pay the same atten- 
tion to his physical well-being and de- 
velopment that we do his mental. From 
infancy he must be provided with an 
abundance of sunshine, pure air and good 
food. He must have plenty of sleep and 
physical exercise and out-of-door life. 

Visit many @ public school and note 
the hot and foul-smelling air which the 
children are breathing; too many chil. 
dren in the room and no provision in 
many instances for the constant renewal 
of that air by fresh. No wonder that an 
epidemic of any contagious disease will 
run through a school or that children 
complain of sore throats. It is but a 
step to conditions more serious, for the 
constant breathing of foul air brings 
about conditions in the lungs which lower 
the vitality of the individual and lessen 
the power of resistance to the germ of 
consumption. Better less education and 
more perfect bodies. Better let the state 
build more schoolhouses and hire more 
teachers than stand the present annual 
loss from diseases of the lungs. 

In our own houses we must furnish 
more sunlight and more air. Let us not 
be so afraid of taking cold that we are 
unwilling to open the windows and let 
sufficient air in our sleeping rooms. Add 
to the bed clothes, if necessary, rather 
than to the heat of the room. Colds are 
caught in over-heated, not under-heated, 
houses ; 68° to 70° is warm enough. The 
more heat one has, the more he wants. 
The North American Indian in his savage 
state hardly ever suffered from pulmo- 
nary complaints, but in the process of 
civilization and as an abider in the houses 
of the white man he is rapidly dying of 
pulmonary affections. 

All children should be nose-breathers. 
While physicians have for many years 
been urging the importance of this, and 
explaining why mouth-breathing is al- 
ways bad, it has not yet been sufficiently 
impressed upon the minds of the public. 
it is frequently stated that the child 
breathes through the mouth from habit. 
This is not so in the beginning; the 
mouth-breathing is due to some obstruc- 
tion in the throat or nose which prevents 
the free passage of air through the nose. 
Remove this obstruction, and nose- 
breathing, Nature’s own method, is re- 
established. Ourchildren should be early 
taught to breathe deeply and to keep 
their lungs in the highest state of effi- 
ciency. Observation shows that the con- 
sumptive is invariably a shallow breather. 

As our boys and girls approach the 
period when they pass from youth into 
manhood and womanhood, especial care 
should be taken of their health. Thisisa 
time of important change in their whole 
being, a time when the body is frequently 
a little below normal, and when the de- 
mands of our modern system of education 
are especially severe. This period ought 
to be carefully watched by every parent, 
and the physical well-being and develop- 
ment of our youth made to come first and 
their intellectual development second. 
The deficiencies in the latter can be made 
up subsequently, while Nature will not 
wait, and she ought_to take precedence. 

A word ag to the care of patients and 
the prevention of contagion in families 
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where there may be a case present. I am 
not one of those who wish to make the 
consumptive an outcast or prevent his 
association with the rest of the commu- 
nity. If he will take proper care of him- 
self there is comparatively little danger 
to those about him. The danger comes 
from the matter coughed up, the sputum. 
This can be expectorated on 4 little 
Japanese paper napkin, carried in a 
waterproof bag in the pocket. The nap- 
kins should be burned, the bag cccasion- 
ally boiled. In the house use a spittoon 
which contains a strong antiseptic solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate or carbolic 
acid. Every precaution must be taken to 
prevent any drying of the sputum and its 
consequent mingling with the dust and 
airof thedwelling. Consumptives should 
not kiss anybody, and all their actions 
should be such as to preclude the possi- 
bility of infecting any one else. 

While consumption is regarded as a 
contagious disease it is so in quite a dif- 
ferent sense from that in which scarlet 
fever, measles and smallpox are conta- 
gious. The danger is not from direct 
contact but from the inhalation of the 
specific germ. A room which has been 
occupied by a consumptive ought to be 
carefully disinfected whenever the occu- 
pancy ceases and before it is used by any 
one else. Consumptives ought always to 
sleep alone and where possible have a 
room alone. Even in crowded conditions 
two beds can always be provided. 

No conditions of love or sentiment 
should ever allow a consumptive to marry, 
and the time is coming when the law is 
going to preventit asfaras possible. This 
may prove a hardship in the individual 
case, but the safety of the state demands 
it, to say nothing of what is owed to the 
coming generation. Our milk supply 
must be kept pure and all hérds of tuber- 
culous cattle destroyed at the expense of 
the state. It is better to kill a few dis- 
eased cows than to have our babies con- 
tract tuberculosis. 

By working along these lines, the num- 
ber of persons contracting consumption 
can be diminished and the disease finally 
stamped out. Let every father and 
mother take an active interest in the san- 
itary condition of the schoolhouses and 
let them pay greater attention to the phy- 
sical development of their children. Let 
them support the work of their local 
boards of health in all efforts tending 
towards improved sanitation and cleaner 
streets. When all this has been done we 
shall begin to raise up a race for whom 
consumption has no terror, for their pow- 
ers of resistance will be so good that the 
germ will not be able to thrive. 


A Little Girl 


if no one ever marries me— 
And I don’t see why they should, 
For nurse says I’m not pretty, 
And I’m seldom very good— 
If no one ever marries me, 
I shan’t mind very much ; 
I shall buy a squirrel in a cage, 
And a little rabbit hutch ; 
I shall have a cottage near a wood, 
And a pony all my own, 
And a little lamb quite clean and tame, 
That I can take to town. c 
And when I’m getting really old— 
At twenty-eight or nine— 
I shall buy a little orphan girl, 
And bring her ap as mine. 
—Laurence Alma-Tadema, 
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Closet and Hitar 


As Thou hast sent Me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the 
world. 


We talk so much of trust in Christ that 
we are tempted to forget his faith in us— 
in our capacity and faithfulness. Has he 
not called us to be stewards? Has he 
not made us witnesses? Is it not the 
penalty of our sin and folly that his holy 
name is blasphemed because of us, and 
the reward of close abiding that we bring 
forth much fruit? Men choose for in- 
vestment that which has a growing fu- 
ture, and he has invested his life and love 
in the assurance of our growth into his 
likeness.—JI. O. R. 


Wonderful thouglit—that God should 
desire fellowship with us, and that he 
whose love once made him the Man of 
Sorrows may now be made the Man of 
Joys by the loving devotion of human 
hearts!—J. Hudson Taylor. 


Think well how Jesus trusts himeelf 
Unto our childish love, 

As though by his free ways with us 
Our earnestness to prove. 








His sacred name a common word 
On earth he loves to hear ; 

There is no majesty in him 
Which love may not come near. 


The light of love is round his feet, 
His paths are never dim ; 
And he comes near to us when we 
Dare not come nigh to him. 
—F, W. Faber. 





Christ is the Vine and you are the 
branches; wherefore your fruit is Christ’s 
fruit. The world did not get rid of him 
by killing him. He lives in you and pro- 
duces fruit in you. His meekness and 
lowliness are to find their exhibition 
through you. His self-denial and love, 
his zeal and faithfulness, his faith and 
prayerfulness, his wisdom and patience, 
his fortitude, his impartiality, his purity 
—all his admirable characteristics are to 
abide in the world, for you are in the 
world.—George Bowen. 


Is it not strange that God should trust 
to men for evidence of his power to trans- 
form character? And yet what other evi- 
dencé have sinners of God's purpose to 
make us rid of sin, except the changing 
character of Christians ? 








We are safe through faith in Christ, 
but we are glorified by Christ’s faith in us. 


Teach me, © God my Fatber, the glory 
of the love that stooped to save and the 
wonder of that trust whicb gives tby 
bonor to mp bands. Help me to fiz mp 
bopes and my desires on thee, to scorn 
and loatbe tbe evil of my beart, to turn 
away from every sin and seek all op= 
portunities of service. For thou bast 
trusted me, thy word is in my beart, 
tby message is given me to speak by 
lips and life. Wf # go astray tby boly 
name may be blaspbemed or some whom 
tbou bast loved be kept from finding 
thee—tbeir life and joy. Therefore keep 
thou me, © God! and put tby law in mp 
beatt and thy word on my lips, that 7 
may bear true witness and bring fortb 
fruit to thy glory and my own beart’s 
joy. For thou art my life and in thee 
d0 F rest and bope forevermore. Amen. 
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Rational Education for Girls 


A new book in T. Y. Crowell’s “ What Is 
Worth While Series,” bearing the above 
title, is worthy of serious consideration 
as one among several recent expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction with our modern 
“higher education of women without ref- 
erence to sex.”” Its author is Miss Eliza- 
beth H. Murdock. Whether one agrees 
or disagrees with all her views, the whole 
book, which contains only thirty-two 
pages, should be widely read by mothers 
and daughters. Wecan only quote a few 
of her arguments and recommendations. 
In brief, Miss Murdock’s criticism of the 
present system is that the girl it pro- 
duces finds herself out of harmony with 
the natural life of woman—with her su- 
preme function as mother and home- 
maker. In answer to the question how 
this is brought about, she says: 

“It is surely not because of the intellec- 
tual culture it gives. Itis rather because 
of the training it does not give and be- 
cause of acquired habits, tastes and tend- 
encies that are opposed to the home 
spirit and ability and content in home 
duties. This is largely because we have 
given prominence to the wrong element 
in education; we have subordinated the 
training given by the home and life in 
general to the training of the school—the 
human to the intellectual. 

“From earliest childhood until woman- 
hood a girl is taught by precept and by 
practice to look upon school as the most 
important part of her life and her intel- 
lectual development as the chief aim of 
her existence. She sees unnumbered sac- 
rifices made by her parents to keep her in 
school; she is excused from all home du- 
ties to husband her strength for school 
work; she associates with home the ideas 
of indulgence, rest and liberty; and with 
school, work, system and responsibility. 
And yet we expect this training to pro- 
duce a woman who shall find in her home 
her field of labor! 

“ During her absence in college she is 
withdrawn from all the natural cares and 
human relations of life; there are no de- 
pendent dear ones to awaken sympathy, 
helpfulness, self-forgetfulness; her own 
aims, lofty and pure though they are, are 
her all. And then we wonder when she 
comes home, and is asked to subordinate 
those aims to the needs of others, that we 
find a self-centered spirit, ambitious for a 
career and unwilling to yield herself, sac- 
rifice herself, she calls it, to the require- 
ments and restrictions of home life.” 

Among the evils produced by an edu- 
cation of this sort Miss Murdock dwells 
upon the intellectual young woman’s ig- 
norance of all branches of domestic work 
and children’s natures and needs, her 
frequent lack of social graces and want 
of sympathy with the social world, the 
morbidness, over-seriousness and nervous 
restlessness which are characteristics of 
the highly educated girls of today as con- 
trasted with the sunshiny, hopeful, merry 
nature, even temper and contented mind 
associated with girlhood from time im- 
memorial. Lastly, one of the most seri- 
ous evils, in our author’s opinion, is the 
tendency to postpone or avoid marriage, 
which naturally follows a woman’s long 
seclusion in college, her distaste for the 
monotony of home life, the undue culti- 
vation of her intellect, her student’s hab- 
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ite and her ambition for personal advance- 
ment. Miss Murdock goes on to say: 

“It were a very ungracious deed to re- 
count the evils of our present education 
without an attempt to offer suggestions 
as to the means of improvement. That 
which demands the most prompt atten- 
tion, and is least likely to suggest its own 
remedy, is the mental over-crowding of 
girls between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-four. No one seems to worry 
much over the slowness of a child’s prog- 
ress during the first twelve years of its 
life, and yet it is the unfortunate waste 
of time during this period, due to under- 
estimating its importance and the child’s 
abilities, that largely accounts for the 
pressure afterwards. 

“During these years the acquisition of 
knowledge is far more rapid and easy 
than at any other time, stimulated as it 
is by a child’s insatiable curiosity as to 
all the fresh, new objects around her. 
Her muscles are then most flexible, her 
senses the keenest, her imagination and 
memory most easily developed, and she is 
most susceptible to strong and lasting 
impressions. It is not too much to claim 
that a child should easily master during 
this period the elements of all the neces- 
sary subjects of knowledge and should 
come into possession of vigorous and 
well disciplined powers. .. . 

“But why is this possible development 
so seldom secured? It is partly because 
mothers and teachers know so little of a 
child’s mind, the order in which its 
powers develop, and the methods of call- 
ing them into right activity, that they 
fail to present to the child the right ob- 
ject, at the right time, and in the right 
way. Instead of stimulating and guiding 
her interest in the outside world when it 
is the strongest, and her senses are the 
brightest, they suppress her questions, 
and encourage an interest in books and 
reading. Instead of teaching a girl to 
use her needle, to assist in household 
work, to overcome the technical difficul- 
ties of a musical instrument at the time 
when her muscles are most flexible, and 
imitation is the joy of her life, they post- 
pone this training until the reasoning 
powers are well awake, and are demand 
ing different work. Hence the sense of 
drudgery and consequent distaste that 
would never be known if manual dexter. 
ity had been gained before the time of 
conscious thought.” 

Another remedy for over-pressure on 
the older girls is to reduce the number of 
studies. On this point the author writes: 

“In the present stage of our develop- 
ment, it is perhaps not wise to try to 
specify just what subjects should be 
omitted from the course of studies. But 
bearing in mind the coming demands of a 
girl’s future life, one cannot refrain from 
referring to her especial need of a thor- 
ough knowledge of domestic science; of 
the ordinary principles of business, in- 
cluding the value and use of money; of 
physical and voice culture, with training 
for the graces of social life; of physiology, 
hygiene, and simple nursing; of psychol- 
ogy, and the principles of education; of 
history and sociology; and of our English 
language and its literature. 

“Tn acivilization so cold and intellectual 
as ours, there is also the need of a special 
training of the tastes, an awakening and 
educating of the emotions by the study of 
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one or more of the fine arts; this artistic 
training to be given with the distinct 
purpose of adding to a woman’s power of 
enjoyment and of giving pleasure, which 
is one of the legitimate ends of her exist- 
ence, and through which she may exert 
an untold refining influence.” 








“* When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


New Winter Suits 


$ 5 .00. 


E have just received 
from abroad some ex. 
quisite designs in tailor. 
made suits and cloaks for 


most advanced styles that 
have yet been produced, 
and we have iliustrated 
them in a Supplement to 
our new Winter Catalogue. 
We have also added many 
new Winter fabrics to our 
line of materials for both 
suits and cloaks. 

To the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost, 
we will mail free this at- 
tractive Winter Catalogue 
and Supplement, to. ether 
with a fujl line of samples 
of the rials from which 
we will make these gar 
ments toselectfrom. These 
new styles and fabrics are 
the very latest have 
been produced and are 
shown by no other firm. 

Our catalogue illustrates: 

Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fauit- 
less in cut and finish, $5 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, up. 

Golf Cope, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 

abits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

We keep no ready-made goods, but make every gar 
ment to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and 
finish. Why buy an ill-fitting ready-made suit or cloak 
when you can have a perfect fitting one made to order 
atsuch reasonable prices? We pay express charges 
everywhere. All orders filled promptly. A suit or 
cloak can be made in one day when necessary. Write 
today for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them 
Sree by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish 
samples for cloaks or for suits, and we will then be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Million 
Housewives 












Every way 
If you don’t know it 
We'll be glad toshowit 


Simply send your ad- 
dress > é cents iz 
stamps for box postpaid. 
All good grocers sell it. 


_ Electro Silicon Co., New York. 

















Some of the good 


points of the 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


a YELLOw Box—for your protection. Curved 
handle and face to fit the mouth, Bristle in i 
cleans between hk. Hole in 
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The Casteeiitzilie Corner 


the one from Massachusetts, that 
being the Corner’s own State, was 
left over—and here it is. 

Mr. Dear Mr. Martin: I have lately come 
from Rahuri, India, to Fitchburg. I had a 
splendid voyage on the sea. I saw some 
whales and porpoises on the way. The 
steamer stopped at Suez, Egypt, where I saw 
very little. It was fun going through the 
canal. When the steamer stopped at Port 
Said, I got out for the first time. The steamer 
took coal here and went on. Then we got to 
Marseilles, France, where we stopped . five 
days. There the steamer unloaded most of 
ber cargo and took in a great deal. We saw 
all the sights to see and went on. Then we 
came to Gibraltar, Spain, where we saw the 
rock, but could not land. Then we went on. 
When we camie to Liverpool, we had no time, 
for we had to change steamers. Then we got 
on the Lucania, sister of the Campagna, of 
12,300 tons. Then we reached New York, and 
started for Fitchburg, where it was different 
from India. ° 

Fitchburg, Mass. JosEPH B, 

The Cornerers will recognize this boy 
as one of our correspondents in India. I 
was much surprised, when stopping over 
at Fitchburg, the other day, to be told 
that he was there, and to have the pleas- 
ure of seeing him and the rest of the mis- 
sionary children. He was about rushing 
off to school, but he had time to give me 
this letter—which was waiting for the 
mail—and to show me his stamp book. 
Better trace out on your maps the course 
of Joseph’s voyage. Is it notin part the 
same course as that taken by another dis- 
tinguished traveler, who has lately come 
from the far East to his American home- 
land? His boat hadaclassical name, too, 
but was taken from the ancient geogra- 
phy of Greece, instead of Rome. 

As this Massachusetts letter mostly 
concerns foreign matters, I will add an- 
other to represent the State. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to thank you for 
my turtle’s name [see Corner of Aug. 17], 
which I like very much. My turtle has a 
sharp ridge along his back. Papa says he is 
what they call a map turtle, because his back 
looks like a map. There are two other kinds 
of strange turtles found in Michigan that are 
not seen around here. One is the soft-shelled 
turtle, or “‘leather-back,’’ that has what looks 
like a needle or small stick coming out of its 
nose, but its nostrils are on the end of this 
needle. The other kind is a snapping turtle, 
which has an orange-yellow skin, and the 
back is yellow with a little black. The eyes 
arered. I must close now. 

Lozford, Mass. WILLIAM A. 

William A.’s eyes seem to be sharp to 
see the “common objects of nature.” 
That reminds me to mention a pamphlet, 
written by a gentleman in that same 
town and of nearly the same name, on 
“Battles of the Black Ants,” and which 
1 think was sent me in connection with 
the letter of a Vermont boy about ants 
(Corner of July 6). Itis “‘reprinted from 
the Bulletin of the Essex Institute, 1897.” 
Now that we are in Essex County and 
talking on zodlogical lines, let us read a 
letter from a boy of fourteen. 

... As I was walking through the garden, 
the other morning, I saw a pewee sitting on 
the fence, patiently waiting for his breakfast 
to fly past, meanwhile singing his melancholy 
song, pe-a-wee, pe-a-wee. A few minutes be- 
fore 1 had seen a downy woodpecker fly into 
an apple tree, a little distance away, and now 
as he flew onto a post and then a mullein 
stalk near by I turned my attention to him. 
His coat of black, white and red was shown 


fy last week’s New England letters, 


off quite distinctly against the green, as he 
pecked at the insects on the stalk. A short 
distance from here was a party of bluebirds 
and chirping sparrows, all adorned in their au- 
per plumage, the latter looking quite rusty 

As if to make music for the party, a flicker, 
perched on the branch of a neighboring tree, 
uttered his wick-up, wick-up, wick-up, 
ending in a long, jovial laugh, sounding more 
like spring than fall. A flock of chickadees 
joined in the chorus, while they were busy 
with their early morning work—searching for 
their breakfast of insects. Every little while 
one would utter a pensive phe-be, calling the 
name of his mate, thus often fooling one and 
making him think that one of those half-stu- 
pid, half-alert little. fly-catchers was around. 
The saucy little fellows are a sure sign of fall 
and Indian summer, and the good times to 
come, of nutting, harvesting and the cool 
moonlight nights when ‘ Minerva’s wise 
owls” are out hunting for their furry prey. 
As the sun rose higher the birds began to re- 
tire for their midday siesta. 

Newburyport, Mass. WALDo B. 

I have had this interesting letter sev- 
eral weeks in my drawer, and now the In- 
dian summer and the time of putting 
have come. I know this, for when I took 
my Indian summer trip in Worcester 
County—partly on trolley-cars—I saw 
boys and girls off on chestnuting and 
walnuting excursions, and one Cornerer 
gave méa nice box of chestnuts, gathered 
in a country town. At one farmhouse 
where I called a lady had just come in 
loaded down with brilliant foliage. She 
showed me the tiniest bird’s nest I ever 
saw, scarcely bigger than a thimble. It 
was a humming bird’s; I saw, also (a 
Corner boy at that farmhouse is a real 
bird-enthusiast) the nest of a wood 
thrush, made of grass with bits of paper 
deftly woven in. There was another, a 
sort of three-story nest, built by other 
birds than the occupants, who seemed to 
steal its use. Do you know what bird 
this is ? 

The next letter in my pile, curiously 
enough, is from the same Vermont boy 
mentioned above, but I had forgotten 
about his having received the book on 
ants, nor do I see how the sender knew 
his address. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...I1 have enjoyed a 
month’s vacation trip. I spent two weeks at 
the headwaters of the Connecticut River, 
where I had a splendid time. My brother and 
I saw several rare species of birds that we had 
never before seen. We shot an Arctic three- 
toed woodpecker while there, and this is not a 
common bird. We enjoyed the coool air, the 
flowers, the birds and the cold spring water. 
I like to see nature as we saw it there in the 
forests. I wish to thank the Corner reader 
very much who sent me a pamphlet about ants 
—he must have seen my letter in the Corner. 

Windsor, Vt. RAYMOND F. 

It is not only in the country that chil- 
dren have the company of the “little 
folks in feathers and fur’”—read this 
from a new member in Boston: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a 
Cornerer. I had the Corner read to me. [| 
liked it so much that I would like to become a 
Cornerer myself. I live in Jamaica Plain. 
There is a lot of birds out here and gray squir- 
rels. Iam eight yearsold. MADILENE C. 

And now here are three little boys who 
wish me to take them to see nine little 
pigs, and I suppose one little pig in a 
pen which can be seen is better than a 
whole flock of birds in children’s letters ! 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
“I'LL GO WHERE YOU WANT ME TO G0” 


The Conversation Corner is enjvyed, the 
auld lang syne verses and rhymes there given 
awakening much igterest. I very much wish 
for a hymn—modern, I think—that, once 
heard, keeps ringing in memory. These lines 
occur in the hymn: 

I’ll go where you want me to go, dear Lord, 
I’ll do what you want me to do. 


The words are set to music, but I do not know 


where. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs. B. 

Those lines have rang in my mind too until, 
by various inquiries, I have found the whole 
hymn and in part as to its authorship. There 
are three stanzas and the refrain, and they 
may be found in Good News in Song and in 
New Songs, also in the Wellspring of Oct. 14. 
It was one of the hymns on the official pro 
gram of the Christian Endeavor Convention 
ased at Detroit last summer. It is contained 
in an extra of the Missionary Herald, issued 
during the past year and entitled ‘‘ Ceylon a 
Key to India,” by Mary and Margaret Leitch 
(a pamphlet of remarkable interest which 
can be procured of Mr. Swett at the Board 
Rooms, price ten cents). The hymn and mu- 
sic are also printed in a leaflet by the com- 
poser of the music, Mrs. Carrie EK. Rounsefel! 
of Manchester, N. H. On this leaflet the 
name of “Mary Brown” is given as the 
author of the hymn, but Mrs. Rounsefell 
writes : 


... A Mr. Prior in Connecticut wrote the 
words and put Mary Brown’s name to them. 
She gave him one verse and he wrote the rest 
of the hymn. I new own the copyright of 
both words and music. I do not sell the 
music, but tell those wishing to pay some 
thing for the piece if they wish to give a free- 
will offering to the work of free distribution 
it will be gratefully received. 


With her permission the whole is here 
copied with the refrain: 


It may not be on the mountain’s height, 

Or over the stormy sea; 

It may not be at the battle’s front 

My Lord will have need of me; 

But if by a still, small voice he calls 

To paths that I do not know, 

I'll answer, dear Lord, with my hand in thine, 
I'll go where you want me to go— 


I’ll go where you want me to go, dear Lord, 
Over mountain, or plain, or sea; 

I’ll say what you want me to say, dear Lord, 
I’ll be what you want me to be. 


Perhaps today there are loving words 
Which Jesus would have me speak— 
There may now be in the paths of sin 
Some wanderer whom I should seek— 
O Saviour, if thou wilt be my guide, 
Though dark and rugged the way, 

My voice shall echo the message sweet, 
I’ll say what you wish me to say. 


There’s surely somewhere a lowly place 
In earth’s harvest fields so wide, 

Where | may labor through life’s short day 
For Jesus the crucified; 

So trusting my all to thy tender care, 

And knowing thou lovest me, 

I'll do thy will with a heart sincere, 

I’ll be what you want me to be. 


NEW QUESTIONS 
When I first began to go to school, in 1857, 
we had a reading-book with questions and 
answers given in rhyme that one finds it hard 
to forget—something like this: 
What has God done for you? 


He sent his only Son to die 
For such a sinful worm as I. 


Is God good? 


So good is he, and so pure, 
He cannot the smallest sin endure. 


Fitchburg, Mass. W. W. D. 
Does any one know in what old reader or 
catechism these were printed ? 


LN. In 
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Christian Duties Illustrated 


IX. TEMPERANCE * 
By Rev. I. O. Rankin 


The wise man makes appeal for temperance 
through the sorrowful experience of a few and 
the scornful or pitying observation of many. 
He teaches wisdom by warning, bringing in 
the drunkard, crying, ‘‘O!” and “‘ Alas,” re- 
morseful for quarrels and bearing the mark of 
blows, ashamed of vile or foolish words and 
for the other lusts invited by his surrender of 
self. control, yet turning back for momentary 
relief from misery to the source of all his mis- 
ery and degradation. ‘‘ When shall I awake? 
I will seek it yet again.”” So the Spartans 
used to bring in a drunken s)sve that their 
sons might see what a fool a man becomes 
when he pays for momentary indulgence by 
surrender of his soul to appetite. This is the 
drunkard! Who will take the first step in his 
path of weakness and of woe? 

Three vices are associated in the earlier 
verses of this chapter—gluttony, intemper- 
ance and idleness. Sins love company as well 
as virtues do, and these three sisters work to- 
gether for the ruin of man’s life. It is for 
idle hours that the saloons stand open. It is 
in connection with a too great eagerness for 
the pleasures of the table that the most sub- 
tle temptations to love of alcoholic excitement 
are presented. 

Hear thou, my son, and be wise, 
And guide thine heart in the way. 
Be not among winebibbers; 


Among gluttonous eaters of flesh: 
For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to 


poverty: 
And drowsiness shall clothe with rags. 

In the passage specially assigned for the 
lesson two other sins are associated with wine- 
bibbing—impurity and quarrelsomeness. One 
is of the fiesh, the other of the spirit. Intox- 
ication is the betrayer. It throws down the 
wall of self-defense and lets all the other 
tempters in toriot and destroy. It drugs the 
will which God has put on guard and puts to 
sleep the higher impulses and desires to let 
the lower have full play. 

Man is never at the exact level of the beast. 
While his will is on guard and his higher na- 
ture rules, he is above that level, but when 
the will is drugged with alcohol he sinks be- 
low the level of creatures whose fixed in- 
stincts take the place of will. No dog or par- 
rot, taught to like intoxication, in its sickness 
feels more than a faint shadow of a man’s bit- 
ter shame and remorse. 

In October the steamer Scotsman, from 
Liverpool for Montreal, went ashore on the 
desolate coast of Belle Isle, off Labrador. No 
sooner had the ship struck than the firemen 
and stokers swarmed up from below and took 
possession of the cabin. No sooner did they 
get at the wine closet than they began to rob 
and insult helpless women among the passen- 
gers. No sooner was wine in contro! than the 
honor and decency which we expect in every 
man who bears his Maker’s image disap- 
peared. 

Of all lusts of the flesh, intoxication comes 
first with those who are possessed by it, but it 
beckons in impurity. ‘‘ Thine eyes shall be- 
hold strange things: and thine heart shall 
utter froward things.’’ Decency goes out at 
the window as drunkenness comes in at the 
door. Intoxicated men will say what sober 
men are ashamed to think. Drunkenness is 
like an earthquake, which sends to the surface 
all the slime and filth from the bottom of the 
sea. 

Other results of intoxication affect the 
temper. It takes a good deal of provocation 
to make a sober man really angry and even 
more to start him in a quarrel. If he is wise, 
he knows that anger eats up strength like 
fire. But he who comes under the influence 
of alcohol is first irritable and then pugna- 





* The Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 26. Prov. 
28: 19-21, 29-35. 





cious. A word, or even a look, will fire his 
passion. He is like a live wire charged with 
the electricity of anger. He flashes quarrel 
at a touch. 

Every letting in of excitement is a letting 
down of self-control, and alcohol in the human 
body is the synonym of nerve excitement. It 
is in excited moments that we lose our temper 
and say harsh and cruel and provoking things ; 
and the point for us all is that alcoholic stim- 
ulus becomes an abandonment of self-control 
which may result in quarrelsome words and 
acts that with the return of sober thought we 
are certain to regret. 

Among all vices to which men are liable 
the vice of drunkenness affords the most fa- 
miliar example of the tyranny of evil habit. 
He who commits this sin becomes its slave. 
It rides upon his back like the old man of the 
sea. The drunkard’s maudlin self-reproach 
is pitiful because it is so hopeless. Repent- 
ance is not mere sorrow, but sorrow that 
worksreform. Butself-indulgence has sapped 
the strength of the drunkard’s will. He 
knows that when temptation comes he must 
yield and suffer. There are other sinful hab- 
its more hopeless and vices more insidious 
than his, but the drunkard’s slavery to sin is 
the instance of the bondage of habit most fa- 
miliar in the sight of all. 

What meaning has this warning picture of 
the drunkard’s misery for teachers and schol- 
ars in our Sunday schools? 

First of all, it isa personal warning. ‘ At 
the last it biteth like a serpent,’’ but not at 
first. The beginnings are not frightful, but 
alluring. Excitement is pleasant, the wine 
is beautiful in the glass, the company is 
agreeable. Wisest is he who will make no 
beginning on such a fatally enticing path. 

Again, there is a lesson which the reflected 
light of Christ’s sacrifice throws upon even 
this mournful vision of sin. The moralist 
who drew this picture of the drunkard’s deg- 
radation adds no hint of pity, but our Lord 
calls even the most helpless sinner to himself. 
The man caught in the toils of sin is the man 
he came to save. Christ never speaks the 
word despair to any man. The cure of the 
drunkard is not easy—‘“‘this kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting’’—but that a 
cure is possible the history of many sifiners 
shows. But it can only come by completest 
self. surrender to the will and work of Christ. 

Another lesson grows out of Christ’s law 
of brotherhood. It is through temptation 
that men fall. We must be sure that neither 
by word or deed do we put temptation in the 
way of men. The subject is too serious for 
the joking indifferénce with which it is often 
treated. It is too dangerous for careless 
walking. If by position or possessions we 
are placed where our mode of life becomes a 
model for others, we ought to see that neither 
by idleness nor self-indulgence we set a dan- 
gerous example. Wealth has a hundred 
means of self-gratification, but among the 


-few cheap luxuries and excitements of the 


poor the drink that kills is the most accessi- 
ble of all. 











16 November 1899 


Sampson on Dewey 


When a rear-admiral undertakes to charac 
terize an admiral his words are worth noting, 
particularly when the two men thus related 
are the nation’s foremost heroes. This is one 
of the significant passages in Sampson’s trib. 
ute to Dewey in the Century: 


Whatever this war has cost or may cost 
(and I believe, from my knowledge of 
Cuba, it was a most righteous war), it wil]. 
be repaid to the country in the very won. 
derful influence upon the young people of 
our land, who will surely grow to man. 
hood and womanhood with exalted views 
of patriotism and duty which is worth a). 
most any sacrifice to have instilled. | 
have been much touched by the uncon. 
scious exhibition among our children of 
this exaltation of spirit, which, as I think 
it has affected them, can only work for 
ory and not for harm. I do not think 
hat it has inculcated in any wise a war. 
like spirit for war’s sake. As I have ob. 
served it, it has been a spirit of purest 
ean Sena and in this I see one of the 
est hopes of ourcountry. Dewey in this 
light stands for far more than the bril. 
liant victor in a famous fight, or as the 
author of a proud page of history. His 
career has given a lofty impetus to the 
young, which will bear noble fruit in 
nobler aspiration. He has become one of 
the most valued possessions which a na 
tion can have—a national hero. 





The atheists of the future will be the 
scoffers at man.—G. A. Gordon. 
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Rev. L. L. Wirt, superintendent of H. M. 
and 8. S. work in this territory, has recently 
made a hurried visit to Seattle and San Fran- 
gisco to secure lumber and furnishings for 
three buildings, to beerectedin AnvilCity. He 
sailed on the return trip Sept. 16, accompa- 
nied by his wife, their two children and four 
hospital helpers, one of whom, Miss Rosa La- 
mont, will assist in all departments of his 
work, even supplying the pulpit in his ab- 
sence. The following extracts from his let- 
ters, reprinted from the Pilgrim Missionary, 
describe an opportunity unsurpassed in prac- 
tical as well as romantic interest in the recent 
history of missions. 


St. MICHAEL, ALASKA, 
AUG. 10, 1899. 


Allow me to introduce to you the St. Ber- 
nard Relief Station—in other words, the Con- 
gregational church, parsonage and reading- 
room of St. Michael. , 

Ihave no Aladdin’s lamp, but the Lord has 
a way of opening the hearts of people in 
Alaska to his work which makes the humblest 
of us feel in a peculiar sense the blessedness 
of working together with him. Yesterday a 
barge of lumber landed on the beach in front 
of the beautiful lot which has been given to 
our charch, and this morning the workmen 
began laying the foundation. In two weeks 
more, with the dozen men who have been 
promised us, we will have our building com- 
pleted—a chapel 22x30, with a parsonage an- 
nex 14x 30. The chapel will be converted into 
a library and public sitting-room during week 
days for the hundreds of men who will winter 
here. The three living-rooms will give a 
home to the missionary and a place to care 
for a few of the many unfortunates who be- 
come stranded upon this island. 

But, you are saying, who pays for this 
building, with lumber at $75 per thousand 
and other material in proportion? Every 
dollar is provided for, and the whole institu- 
tion was practically paid for before a stick of 
timber was on the ground. The building we 
are erecting would cost about $1,500 in the 
States, but here it is worth three times that 
amount. 

Yesterday the superintendent of a line of 
steamers invited me to accompany him to 
Cape Nome, where the mining excitement is 
at fever heat. We expect to start this even- 
ing. They say that the restraining, subduing 
influences of the gospel are desperately needed 
there, but I can’ scarcely believe that there 
can be a place in the world more utterly be- 
reft of all Christian thought or action than St. 
Michael, 

Imagine a place with a summer population 
of 2,000, which diminishes to, perhaps, 300 
permanent white residents in winter, but with 
from 10,000 to 15,000 transients a year passing 
through—a place containing fine hotels, great 
stores, comfortable homes, and where millions 
of dollars are invested, yet without a Protes- 
tant service of any kind from one year’s end 
toanother! Perhaps you do not wonder now 
that the people here received me gladly, and 
were ready to act upon my suggestion that we 
put up a church before October’s frosts freeze 
things up tight. 

On the first of the two Sundays spent in St. 
Michael I picked up a half-dozen children and 
carried them off to the apartments of a Chris- 
tian lady who lives in the hotel at which I 
am staying. That Sunday school class must 
ever stand as the beginning of our work on 
the Lower Yukon. On the next Sunday we 
doubled our numbers—and I am sure more 
than doubled the interest. As soon as we get 
into our own building a Bible class among the 
men will form the strength of our Sunday 
school work. Fortunately, the good stock of 
Sunday school supplies sent by the society 
reached me before I left Juneau, so that this 
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scheol will have sufficient to last until the first 
steamer can get through the pack ice next 
June, 

The dining-rooms of the two largest hotels 
have been very generously placed at my dis- 
posal until the chapel is completed. Thus I 
have been able to hold service twice each 
Sunday. Last Sunday evening the eighty 
dining-room chairs were all occupied, while 
the rear of the room and the hallway were 
crowded with those who stood through the 
service. When I called for volunteer carpen- 
ters to work without pay on the charch, six 
men immediately offered themselves, and I 
understand there will be others. 

In speaking of our proposed work the man- 
ager of the leading company emphasized the 
peculiar need of a resident minister. While 
everybody else was here for the one purpose 
of bending every thought, minute and energy 
to money-getting, he had felt the serious need 
of some one to go in and out of these homes, 
hotels, lunch houses, tents:and house-boats 
whose time and talents were consecrated to 
less selfish ends—a man of loving heart, broad 
sympathies and sound judgment, ready to 
give himself in service to any and all. Feel- 
ing these things, he subscribed one-fourth of 
the material for our Relief Station. Another 
man, the United States commissioner, called 
me into his office one day and said he would 
be one of ten to pay our minister $1,000 a year 
when we got ready to send him. 

There is lamentable need here for the practi- 
cal kind of Christian service which good St. 
Bernard exemplified at Clairvaux. And the 
conditions which must perpetually surround 
this mission, so long as people live in Alaska, 
are, in many respects, similar to those which 
surrounded that famous Alpine monastery. 


STEAMSHIP LAURADA, 
13 Days OuT FROM St. MICHAEL, 
Ava. 30, 1899, 

After securing the site for our church at St. 
Michael (a gift from the Alaska Commercial 
Company), and pledges covering the whole 
cost of the building, I accepted Captain H——’s 
kind invitation, and that same evening, Aug. 
10, we put to sea and reached Anvil City the 
second morning. cy 

Though this settlement is nearly-a year old 
my sermon was the first ever heard there. 
I thought St. Michael needed the blessings of 
a Christian church as badly as any town can, 
but this is more needy, in proportion as it is 
larger. It is estimated that 3,000 people will 
winter there. There are twenty-two physi- 
cians on the ground but no minister until my 
coming. 

At the end of the service I was somewhat 
surprised to have a large portion of the audi- 
ence come forward and urge me, with rough 
but unmistakable sincerity, to remain with 
them. They pointed out the need of a church, 
a hospital and a public reading-room. They 
urged that the rigors of an Arctic winter 
would soon be upon them, and that unless | 
stood by to help them to these things their 
lot would be almost unendurable. Many of 
these men have spent one or more winters in 
Alaska, and know by bitter experience what 
it means to be shut up to scurvy and darkness 
for six months, with the thermometer 40-60 
degrees below zero. 

Next day I was resting in a friend’s tent 
when the flap lifted and I was introduced to 
an earnést-faced young fellow by the name of 
E—. His story, in brief, is as follows: The 
night. before he had left his claim on Anvil 
with $1,000 in his pocket with which to pur- 
chase a lot in town to be held as a site fora 
church or Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Passing Anvil Mountain he climbed to 
the summit and there by the big rock he tar- 
ried to pray until midnight. And the burden 






of his prayer was that God would not leave 
Anvil City without the gospel this winter. 
He did not know of my presence or of the 
service we had held the day before until he 
arrived in town. WasI willing to have God 
answer his prayer in me? If I was sure it 
was his will, yes; but, like Gideon, I wanted 
still anothertest. Mr. E— offered me the lot 
he had just purchased, but a lot isn’t a church 
and without a building nothing could be done. 
It was Captain H—— who finally placed me 
where I could not draw back with honor. 
Said he: “A church, a hospital and a public 
reading-room are three institutions which are 
very greatly needed here—a well-equipped 
rescue station for body, mind and soul. We 
think you have been sent to give us those 
things; take hold and see how much money 
you can raise in the next few days. If you 
get sufficient to build with let that decide you. 
If you get in the toils here so that you cannot 
return to St. Michael we will take care of the 
work there until you can send us a minister.’’ 
There was wisdom in this—I felt that I was 
being led, and that is all any child of God 
ought to ask. 

With the captain’s name at the top of my 
list for a third of a thousand dollars, the first 
thousand was a matter of but a few minutes 
among his business associates. This was 
Tuesday, and that same evening saw the 
giver of the lot and me starting about dark 
for the placer mines. Soon it began to rain, 
and, although I had an oilskin, I was pretty 
wet when we reached Mr. E——’s camp about 
midnight, having waded through swamps, 
climbed muddy banks, and forded swollen 
streams in the dark for nearly four hours. 
All the next day, through the rain, this good 
friend went with me from claim to claim, in- 
troducing me to his friends and indorsing the 
movement. The subscriptions were collected 
in gold dust as we went along. When I fi- 
nally turned my face toward Anvil City my 
“poke” (a buckskin bag) was by no means 
light. Sixteen hundred dollars was the “clean 
up ” for the day, and I had it all in a little 
sack on my back—about eight pounds of It. 
The next day $4,000 were in hand, with a 
promise of $1,000 more from a man I could 
not reach. 

About this time I learned that in the in- 
corporation of the town a few weeks before 
a hospital committee had been provided for, 
one lot in each block reserved to be sold for 
hospital funds, and a public square set apart 
for buildings of this nature. Hearing of my 
efforts, this committee came to offer their 
services and these land interests. They at 
once deeded to me, as “trustee for the C. H. 
M. S.,”’ six beautiful lots, each 50 x 140 feet, 
upon which we may build a “hospital, church, 
public library, or other buildings for benevo- 
lent or charitable purposes.” 

There was need for haste. Navigation 
closes with the freezing of Bering Sea some 
time in October. There was little building 
material in Anvil City and nothing by way 
of furniture. When I saw tbat we should 
have $5,000 or more in hand, I determined to 
sacrifice everything else and establish here an 
institution of the highest possible usefulness. 
The town will be full of suffering this winter. 
The renown of this camp has gone out and 
people will flock here from the ends of Alaska 
this fall and from the ends of the earth next 
summer. Several cases of typhoid pneu- 
monia have already appeared and sickness is 
bound to increase as winter approaches. 
You know my firm belief in the efficiency of 
good books as weapons with which to fight 
certain types of devil in Alaska, and of course 
the preached and taught word of God must be 
the hub of every good word and work ; there- 
fore this work must be threefold, as the build. 
ings, please God, will be threefold—a church, 
a library and reading-room, and a hospital. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
SAMUEL DAVIDSON 


Dr. Davidson, who died in 1898, was one of 
the most accomplished and scholarly of Bibli- 
cal critics. He began life as a Congregational 
minister, and was accused of heresy while 
professor in the Lancashire Theological Col- 
lege in 1857. The result was his resignation. 
Thereafter he occupied no public position, 
but pursued his researches in private and 
wrote many works. He appears to have been 
orthodox enough at the time when he was the 
object of attack, but it is unquestionable that 
later in life he became much more liberal in 
his views and should be ranked with the Uni- 
tarians. He was distinguished for compre- 
hensive and candid scholarship and had the 
advantage of personal acquaintance with 
most of the eminent scholars of Germany. 
One or two of his works, especially his Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, have exerted 
a strong infiaence over the world of Biblical 
scholars. One of the interesting features of 
his biography is the many extracts from let- 
ters written by various distinguished men to 
him. The book itself is an autobiographical 
manuscript, in the main, edited by his daugh- 
ter. itis almost uniformly sad and depressed 
intone. The author seems to have borne no 
malice towa:d those who drove him from his 

professor’s chair, yet the shadow of the event 
apparently overhung the rest of his life. He 
was a shrewd and interesting man, whose 
comments on public affairs often were far- 
sighted and suggestive, but his life was con- 
fined to a particular channel. Some of his 
opinions are worth noting. For instance, in 
regard to the Revised Old Testament, he says: 


It is not so good as it should have been 
when one takes into account the years spent 
upon it and the number of persons employed. 
A good many marginal readings should be in 
the text, and the textual ones abolished. One 
cannot help thinking that the text usually rep- 
resents the orthodox mejority, the margin 
that of a scholarly minority. Taking it asa 
whole, it seems inferior to De Wette’s German 
version. I adhere to my former view that a 
work of this nature should be done by a royal 
commission; not by a committee, the creation 
of a convocation [p. 151). 


He was a very decided anti-expansionist in 

* politics, and spoké freely of tendencies of his 

government to appropriate the property of 
other people. For instance, he says in 1885: 


Surely every true Christian will read with 
sorrow and indignation the proclamation re- 
specting Burmah issued by the present Gov- 
ernor-General of India. This annexation of 
another territory to the English Empire is 
simply an act of robbery, unjust and anti- 
christian, which adds to the burden of na- 
tional sins and will surely bring retribution 
[p. 154]. 

He had not a high opinion of church con- 
gresses, and he speaks of the Pan-Anglican 
and Pan-Presbyterian assemblies thus: 


These gatherings are imitations of the an- 
cient councils, though they are but feeble 
copies. . . . Much benefit either to religion or 
morality is not likely to result from them. 
The character of the talk and of the papers 
read is usually vague and superficial. Actors 
and speakers do not think of going to the root 
of the all-important subject they ought to con- 
sider. .. . These congresses or councils are 
useless, because they concern themselves with 
mint, anise and cummin, neglecting weightier 
matters [p. 199]. 


Dr. Davidson had uncommon abilities and 
rendered large service in his special line to 
his generation. His autobiography will in- 
terest those who remember him and other 
scholars of his own sort. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Imported. $3.00.] 

MY INDIAN FRIENDS 

Under this appropriate title Prof. F. Max 

Miiller has published the second series of his 
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autobiography, Auld Lang Ayne, and it is tory and is as able a statement of the 
deveted wholly to the events which led his of the epistle and of its natural and Proper 
attention to India and Oriental literature and interpretation as we have seen in a long time, 
to some account of the principal native East It does not differ otherwise from most treatises 
Indians with whom he has become acquainted. of its sort. The discriminating handling o 
It will be a surprise to most readers to be successive questions which rise, such as thet 
informed that the author never has been to of the destination of the epistle, secures the 
India, for no living man probably stands reader’s confidence at once. 
higher as an authority on classic Indian lit- The Soteriology of the New Testament 
erature. He has been a conscientious and [Macmillan Co.], by Prof. W. P. Du Bose 
successful student of it during the larger part published seven years ago and received with 
of a long lifetime, and has published many favor by most Christian scholars, now is out 
works of conceded superiority relating to it. in a second edition. The author has replieq 
His edition of the Rig- Veda has been accepted in the preface to those who have attempted to 
by native Oriental scholars as surpassingany- controvert his positions, but has allowed the 
thing from Indian sources. This volume is text of the book to remain as it was origi. 
by no means so entertaining as its predeces- nally. We expressed our approval of its abil. 
sors. It deals almost wholly with the more ity and interest when it first appeared, and 
intellectual side of Professor Miiller’s life, we commend it again with equal earnestness, 
and his tastes have led him into a region The Art of Living Alone (Dodd, Mead & 
where comparatively few of his fellowmen Co. 50 cents], by Dr. A. H. Bradford, ap. 
can follow him intelligently. But linguistic peals to people who either from necessity or 
experts will appreciate the real interest of from choice live in more or less seclusion, 
these pages and the significance of his life It points out their perils and their compensa. 
work. tions, and points them to the best and noblest 
Among his more widely known Indian understanding of life as they have it to live, 
friends have been Keshub Chundar Sen, Mo- It is pervaded by a sunny and inspiring 
z.omdar and Pundita Ramabai, and he has Christiantemper. Its good sense and friendly 
known by correspondence many of the most suggestions are vertain to be received in the 
distinguished scholars of the Indian races. same spirit in which they are offered. 
It is not unnatural that he should see great Rev. J. B. Lemon, in Hlijah the Prophet 
beauty and value in their different forms of [F. H. Revell Co. $1.25), has transcribed a 
faith, and it would be well if all missionaries sort of day dream, glowing in style, rever. 
would take the same sympathetic view of ent in spirit and apparently intended to set 
heathen religions which Professor Miiller forth the teaching that the second coming to 
takes. But he everywhere exalts the suprem- earth of the prophet Elijah should be expected 
acy of Christianity, and, if he sometimes seem by the Christian Church. The book is fall of 
to speak with less heartiness of the value of interest, whatever one may think of the con. 
missionary work than other writers, it does clusion. 
not seem to be because of prejudice and un- BIOGRAPHICAL 
fairness, but of his inevitable lack of first- | The late Rev. James Brand, D. D., of Ober. 
hand information, due to his never having lin, twenty-six years the honored pastor of the 
visited the country to which he has givenso First Church and eminent in our denomina- 
much of the most earnest service of his life. tion, wrote for his family Some Chapters from 
The personal element pervades the book. It His Harly Life [L. D. Harkness. 25 cents), 
also embodies a number of translations of which now have been printed. He waéa 
Vedic hymns and some interpretations of the poor boy who had to make his own way 
religious truth which the Rig-Veda attempts to and through school, college and sem- 
to inculcate. All in all, it is an interesting inary and whose robustness of character 
and important volume. (Charles Scribner’s and large efficiency in service were due in 
Sons. $2.00.] part to the development thus gained. These 
RELIGIOUS reminiscences are scanty, but they fortunately 
A second edition is issued of the Essays and relate to that portion of his career about 
Addresses [A. C. Armstrong & Sons. $1.75] which it now would be difficult, if not impos- 
of the late Dr. R. W. Dale, prepared by his sible, to learn excepting for them. They 
son, Mr. A. W. W. Dale. These papers all describe his life down to his return from the 
are familiar to the Congregational world, al- war and his entering his Sophomore year at 
though less well-known in this country than Yale. The record in its modesty, simplicity 
in England. They include Christ and the and vigor is characteristic of its writer. He 
Controversies of Christendom, the Holy Spirit was a poet, an author, a preacher of eminence 
in Relation to the Ministry, the Worship and and a man of affairs. This little volume, 
Work -of the Church, Addresses before the brief although it is, portrays the intensity of 
Congregational Union of England and Wales his convictions and the heroic quality of his 
in 1869, the Idea of the Church in Relation to endurance. All who knew Dr. Brand will 
Modern Congregationalism, published as an prize it, and others also will appreciate the 
essay and received with special interest, two significance of such a career as that, the 
papers on Congregationalism, published in ‘earlier years of which it records. 
the British Quarterly Review in January and Mr. G. W. Stevens has made special stud- 
April, 1881, respectively, his paper on Mr. ies of the Dreyfus case, and has published 
Matthew Arnold and the Nonconformists, much concerning it in various magazines. He 
published in the Contemporary for July, 1870, has now embodied the results of his observa- 
and the Doctrine of the Real Presence and of tion in The Tragedy of Dreyfus (Harper & 
the Lord’s Supper, one of the first series of Bros. $1.25]. It isa clear and full narrative 
essays on theological and ecclesiastical ques- of the case, and, so far as we are aware, the 
tions published under the title Ecclesia. only one which has been presented in this 
They present effevtively the conclusions which form inthe English language. It details with 
Dr. Dale had reached on some of the most great minuteness, yet with careful attention 
vital topics, and illustrate admirably the to condensation, the whole story of the case. 
methods which his mind followed in its work- It isa summary of the essential facts and in- 
ing, and especially the beautiful spirit which cidental particulars. In an appendix is @ 
always characterized his study and discussion synopsis of the whole case with much other 
of any subject. important and significant material. A por- 
Rev. George Milligan has written a helpful trait of Captain Dreyfus serves as the frontis- 
book called The Theology of the Epistle to piece. 
the Hebrews (Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- Dr. Thomas Wilson has made a contribu- 
ported. $2.25]. Its merit lies chiefly in the tion to the history of folklore entitled Blue 
clearness of the outline which it presents, Beard (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75). . It is a 
and the definite impression left of the teach- sketch of the career of Gilles de Retz of Brit- 
ing of the book. The author is careful not to tany, who was executed at Nantes in 1440 and 
know too much, and his discussion of the was the original of Bluebeard in the tales of 
authorship of the epistle is highly satisfac- Mother Goose. De Retz was one of the most 
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notorious men of his time, but long success- 
{ally avoided apprehension for his crimes. 
In his persistent efforts to discover the phi- 
josopher’s stone and the supposed process of 
transfusing other metals into gold he ab- 
ducted and murdered many children, and his 
lish career would have caused vengeance 
to overtake him long before it did but for his 
wealth and high social position and his 
intimacy with the court authorities. Dr. 
Wilson has made a careful and scholarly 
stady of the history of this strange man, and 
has put it into a permanent and exceedingly 
valuable book. , 

A new volume in the series of Great Masters 
of Painting and Seulpture is Bernadino Luini 
(Macmillan Co. $1.75). It is by Dr. G. C. 
Williams. This, too, is a piece of critical 
work carefully planned and carried out, freely 
and admirably illustrated and of interest and 
permanent value to the student of art. One 
of the most important features is a catalogue 
of the works of Luini and others attributed to 
him, arranged according to the galleries in 
which the pictures are to be found. 


STORIES 


Joseph Hocking is one of the strongest of 
modern English novelists, and his new book, 
The Scarlet Woman [George Routledge & 
Sons, $125], certainly ranks with his best 
work. It is a scathing indictment of the 
Roman Catholic Church and is the narrative 
of a struggle on the part of the church to 
keep its hold over two young people who 
have entered the pathway leading to the 
priesthood and the nunnery, and whom a 
friend, the hero, is endeavoring to rescue for 
the free life of ordinary men and women. 
The plot is simple but ingenious. The story 
is dramatic but not improbable, and the in- 
direct, persistent, insidious and too often suc- 
cessful wiles of the church are unveiled with 
mercilessness. The story, although dealing 
with religious themes, is a popular novel of 
the most engrossing sort. 

The |)oubleday & McClure Co. have printed 
Michal Rolte, Englishman [$1.25], by Mary L. 
Pendered. The central feature is the gradual 
awakening of a girl belonging by birth and 
training to the English upper classes, and 
educated into a certain semi-contempt for 
tradespeople, to the fact that manhood as 
such deserves respect, honor and love. Life 
in asmall English town, with its virtues and 
its pettinesses and jealousies, is depicted 
vividly. 

Mr. Crockett’s newest story is Kit Kennedy 
(Harper & Bros, $1.50]. It shows a country 
boy developing into a man, a college student 
and a lover, and describes the influences 
which shaped his career. It is quite as much 
a story of others as of Kit, and the interplay 
of good and evil, of the tragic and comic, of 
hope and despair render it specially interest- 
ing. Its plot is unambitious and it is hardly 
more than a character study. It is less of a 
drama than its author’s earlier books, but not 
the les an interesting page from life. 

Miss Seawell now has gone back even far- 
ther than our colonial era for her hero and 
story. The time of The Lively Adventures 
of Gavin Hamilton (Harper & Bros. $1.50] is 
the middle of the last century and the place 
is Silesia in Europe. The hero is a gallant 
young soldier and his stirring story is full of 
incident and adventure. The book is excel- 
lent, elevated in tone, historically valuable as 
& picture of society and also full of lively en- 

tertainment, 

In her familiar style, and with about the 
usual amount and quality of incidents, the 
various people in Miss Amanda M. Doug- 
lass’s familiar Sherburne series are carried 
on through another book, The Heir of Sher- 
burne (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50). It is of 
true interest, especially to those who already 
have made friends with the actors, but it is no 
more a great story than its predecessors. 
Still it is better than some great stories for it 
is wholesome and ennobling. 
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Jane Eyre [Harper & Bros. $1.75) is out 
as the first of seven volumes forming the 
Haworth Edition of the life and works of 
the sisters Bront®. Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
has furnished a preface and Mrs. C. K. 
Shorter annotations to Mrs. Gaskell’s Life 
of Charlotte Bront®. There are a number of 
illustrations and the edition is handsomely 
printed and bound.—Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. have issned a handsome new edition of 
George Eliot’s Middlemarch. The familiar 
story is printed and bound handsomely, has 
eighteen excellent illustrations from drawings 
by Alice B. Stevens, and will make an accept- 
able Christmas gift. The two volumes are 
sold in a box for $2.50. 

Mr. H. 8. Merriman’s The Sowers (Harper 
& Bros. $1.50] isa picturesque and vigorous 
story which needs no introduction to the pub- 
lic. It appeared first several years ago, was 
widely read and now is reissued.— Young 
April [Macmillan Co. $1.50), by Egerton 
Castle, is a lively and not improbable story 
of seventy years ago of the escapades of a 
young English nobleman and some of his ad- 
ventures. It is a little in the vein of-Anthony 
Hope and his class of writers, and probably 
fairly portrays life among the reckless nobil- 
ity of the time, 


JUVENILE 


Readers of the Lakerim Athletic Club will 
enjoy all the more The Dozen rom Lakerim 
(Century Co. $1.50], by Rupert Hughes. The 
same youngsters are carried along through 
a new book and through new experiences, 
and they conduct themselves very much as 
the reader will expect. The story is breezy, 
entertaining and high toned.——The Borden- 
town Story Tellers [A. I. Bradley & Co.], by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, is founded partly on 
fact and partly on fancy. It takes advantage 
of the visit of Lafayette to this country, some 
seventy-five years ago, and that of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and these materials are used sim- 
ply and pleasantly in making a readable, at- 
tractive work for the young. 

The Wild Ruthvens [L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.00], by Curtis Yorke, belongs to the Gift 
Book series for boys and girls. The Wild 
Rathvens are wild enough, certainly, but you 
cannot help likirig them, and how they gradu- 
ally sobered down and turned out well with- 
out really losing any of their high spirits is 
told in a sprightly and amusing style in these 
pages.——Little Bermuda [L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.00], by the late Maria Louise Pool, another 
book in the same series, is simple in plot but 
spirited in action and also entertaining and 
helpfal. 

Mr. E. R. Young is the author of Winter 
Adventures of Three Boys in the Great Lone 
Land [Eaton & Mains. $1.25], and it is a 
sequel to an earlier volume of the same gen- 
eral character. It tells of endurance, peril, 
excitement, adventure and enjoyment.——It 
is a story of schoolboy life which W. G. Par- 
ker has written in Grant Burton the Run- 
away (Lee & Shepard. $1.25). It is a lively 
account of a foolish. youngster who won wis- 
dom out of his blunders, and turned over a 
new leaf in life successfully. 

Two Little Knights of Kentucky [{L. C. 
Page &Co. 50cents] is by Annie F. Johnston. 
It is for the younger readers and is full) of 
bright and interesting facts and fancies. It 
is prettily illustrated.——It is a breezy, enter- 
taining story which Louisa Baker has written 
and called Sunbeams and Moonbeams [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 50 cents]. It tells of two 
clubs, one of boys and one of girls, and of 
their rivalry in various forms of helpfalness 
to the community. It points a plain and serv- 
iceable moral. 

Osceola, Chies of the Seminoles [E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50] is by Col. H. R. Gordon. 
Once more familiar historic facts form the 
basis of an effective story which will remind 
the reader of a part of our country’s history 
unfamiliartomany. The pictures add greatly 
to the interest of the book.——A fanciful, 
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amusing little story is Among the Farm Yard 
People (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], by Clara 
D. Pierson, in which the lambs, swallows, 
pigs, chickens, turkeys, peacocks and others 
talk and act as if they were people. The 
boys and girls will be much entertained. 

Betty Leicester’s Christmas (Houghton, 
Miffiln & Co. $1.00), by Sarah Orne Jewett, 
published five years ago and a favorite from 
the first, is out again in a charming edition 
which will continue its popularity.——James 
Otis’s The Life Savers [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50) tells pleasantly of the experiences of 
members of the United States Life Saving 
Service. It will help people to realize the 
perils of lifeboat crews and the heroism 
which they often display. It is accompanied 
by a deck plan of a lifeboat, which we are 
glad to see. The book is written in the au- 
thor’s usual lively fashion.—-The E'sie Book 
of this year, by Martha Finley, is Elsie in the 
South [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25]. There are 
history, adventure, religion and entertain- 
ment in the story, and the portrait of the 
author forms the frontispiece. 

POETICAL 


Mr. G. H. Westley’s cuilection of poems 
upon the general theme of love, called For 
Love’s Sweet Sake [Lee & Shepard. $1.50], is 
well selected, the literature of love being so 
enormous that it is easy to compile an excel- 
lent volume. Good taste and discrimination 
have been shown and the selections are mostly 
from well krown authors. The book is taste- 
fully priated and bound and has illustrations. 
—The Poetry of American Wit and Humor 
[L. C. Page & Co. $1.25] is another volume of 
verse, more or less humorous in character, 
edited by R. L. Paget. This, too, illustrates 
good taste and a wide range of research. It 
embodies some quaint conceits. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have brought 
out a charming little volume of Poems by 
Keats and Shelley [$1.50], illustrated by E. H. 
Garrett. It is small and convenient in size, 
tastefully printed, and its pictures are numer- 
ous and in good taste.——The Martyr’s Idyl 
and Other Poems (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00] is another collection of verse by Louise 
Imogen Guiney. They illustrate a large vari- 
ety both in sentiment and meter, but they 
uniformly exhibit the touch of a master hand. 
Some of them make unusually deep impres- 
sions when first read. All bear reading and 
rereading well. In form they are attractive, 
but their form is the least element in their 
attractiveness. 

Sunshine Mid Shadows [G. H. Ellis. 75 
cents], by the late Mabelle P. Clapp, is a col- 
lection of several scores of short poems dic- 
tated by an invalid unable to write them, and 
exhibiting so sweet and uplifting a spirit of 
serenity and faith that they cannot fail to 
carry a blessing with them to all readers. 
They vary somewhat in respect to literary 
excellence, but are abundantly worth preserva- 

tion in this form.——F. W. Bourdillon’s The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes and Other 
Poems (Little, Brown & Co. $1 00] contains 
some choice bits of verse and we are glad to 
chronicle its reappearance. It came out first 
eight years ago and illustrates some of the 
best work in the line of short poems of recent 


years. 

Two tragedies of Seneca, Medea and The 
Daughters of Troy (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
75 cents] have been rendered into English by 
Ella I. Harris, who also has supplied an in- 
troductory essay on the influence of Seneca on 
English drama. The translator has caught 
admirably and rendered well the intensely 
dramatic character of the original and shows 
no little skill in transposing it into strong and 
impressive English stanzas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Sara Y. Stevenson, who spent several 
years at court in Mexico when the Emperor 
Napoleon III. was endeavoring to establish 
an empire in that country, and who had per 
sonal acquaintance with most of the leading 
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characters of the time, has written an admir- 
able volume, Mazimilian in Mezico [Century 
Co. $250). She tells the whole story of the 
history and collapse of Maximilian’s govern- 
ment, exposes the injustice of the French 
claims, and throws a flood of light upon a 
page which is even more scandalous, when 
read in connection with French history, than 
it commonly hag been supposed to be. There 
is inherent evidence of the truthfulness and 
of the unusual completeness of her narrative. 
It possesses large historical value as well as 
the interest always attaching to a well-written 
account of stirring events of which the author 
was an intelligent eyewitness. 

In Famous Actresses of the Day in America 
[L. C. Page & Co. $1.50], by L. C. Strange, 
Maude Adams, Julia Marlowe, Ada Rehan, 
Julia Arthur, Olga Nethersole, Modjeska and 
fifteen or twenty more are the subjects of 
short biographical sketches, most of which 
are accompanied by portraits. The portraits 
are ludicrously self-conscious and stagey in 
most instances, and the sketches are short 
and present hardly more than mere outlines of 
facts. Little criticism is attempted.—Four 
more volumes of the What Is Worth While 
series are Opportunities for Culture, by 
Jeanette M. Dougherty; The Trend of the 
Century, Pres. Seth Low’s Phi Beta Kappa 
oration at Harvard in 1898; The Choice of a 
College for a Boy, by Pres. C. F. Thwing ; and 
Rational Education for Girls, by Elizabeth 
H. Murdock [T. Y. Crowell & Co. Each 35 
cents). They embody much practical and 
timely good sense. 

Wild Flowers from Palestine [Dumas & 
Co. $1.00] contains examples of seventeen 
Biblical plants and flowers gathered and 
pressed by Mr. Greene. The boek contains 
actual pressed flowers, not merely pictures, 
and there are brief descriptions accompanied 
by Scripture references, etc. In view of the 
delicate and dainty result, for the volume is 
made up with great skill, and of its warranted 
genuineness, its price is exceedingly low. — 
A volume of short extracts from Carlyle, 
Amiel, Ruskin and Charles Kingsley has been 
gathered by Jeanne G. Pennington and is 


called Philosophical Nuggets (Fords, How. ° 


ard & Hulbert. 40 cents}. The spirit of these 
thoughtfal men comes out suggestively in 
many forms. 

Stories of Great National Songs [Young 
Churchman Co.) deals with Yankee Doodle, 
Star Spangled Banner, Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, Dixie, the Marseillaise and a few 
others. It describes the origin and author- 
ship of many national hymns and has por- 
traits of many of the writers. It is an inter- 
esting book.—Volume IX. of the Temple 
Plutarch [Macmillan Co. 50 cents) is another 
handsome number in this tasteful edition. — 
Cheerfulness as a Life Power and Character, 
the Greatest Thing in the World, by O. S. 
Marden, Artistic Ordering of Life, by Prof. 
A. 8. Cook, and Art and Morality [Each 35 
cents], by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, translated 
by Dr. Arthur Beatty, are additions to Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s What Is Worth While 
Series. In one way or another they inculcate 
practical good sense about life and truth, and 
will promote intelligent and useful types of 
culture. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Harvard University has 
prepared a neat and compact little handbook, 
intended to be presented with a cordial wel- 
come to all new members of the university, 
and containing a map of Cambridge and a 
great deal of interesting information about the 
university, together with blank pages for notes 
and other memoranda. It is an excellent re- 
alization of an excellent idea.——The numbers 
of Litteli’s Living Age [$2 25) for July, Au- 
gust and September of this year, are out in 
their usual simple and neat covers, and rep- 
resent the high-water mark of eclectic maga- 
zine literature of the present time. The Liv- 
ing Age always has been a popular favorite 
and never better deserved to be than at pres- 
ent. 
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NOTES 


— By a slip of the memory we stated three 
weeks since that Miss Frances E. Willard 
once kept the well-known school for girls at 
Troy, N. Y. Of course we meant Mrs. Emma 
T. Willard. 

—— Mr. M. H. Spielmann is contributing 
to Literature a series of papers called Thack 
eray’s Unidentified Contributions to Punch, 
and the Harpers are to issue it in book 
form later with reproductions of between 
thirty and forty drawings from Punch. 

— The Berea College Quarterly has just 
published an interesting paper on old Eng- 
lish ballads, some almost as old as the time of 
the Crusades, which are sung among the 
mountain people in Kentucky and have been 
handed down among them for generations. 

—— Grant Allen, the naturalist and author, 
who has just died in London, was a Canadian. 
He was a graduate of Merton College, Oxford, 
a professor of logic and philosophy at Queen’s 
College, Jamaica, and later one of the most 
widely read of scientific writers. He also 
wrote several novels. 

—— The late John C. Ropes, of Boston, al- 
though a civilian, was conceded to be one of 
the best informed experts on military mat- 
ters. He wrote several successful works, 
The Army under Pope, Napoleon and the 
Waterloo Campaign, and two volumes of a 
History of the Civil War, which probably 
never will be finished. His valuable collec- 
tion of maps, documents, etc., is left to the 
Massachusetts Military Historical Society. 
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ISSUED EVERY WEEK. SUBSCRIPTION, $1.75 A YEAR. 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND IN HALF A MILLION HOMES. 
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The Companion hopes to win thousands of new friends, and bind — ee eee en 
old ones closer, during 1900. Its character as a paper for every member 
of the family will be maintained, and its literary resources enriched. 
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Ni effort has been spared to make the forthcoming 
volume of The Companion worthier than any that 

has gone before it. Among the many articles and 
stories of absorbing interest to appear during 1900 are: 


A Highland Industry, Duchess of Sutherland. 
A Long Chase, Edward W. Thomson. 


The Boyhood of Napoleon, Prof. W. M. Sloane. 
A Historic Game of Football, Walter Camp. 


How Rosamond Made Up Her Mind, Margaret Deland. 


Photographing the Stars, Prof. C. A. Young. 
How Jim Went to the War, Jacob Riis. 


Farming in Shakespeare’s Day, Prof. W. J. Rolfe. 
Up in the Great Woods, C. A. Stephens. 
Ambitions, True and False, Bishop Potter. 


To give even a tenth part of the titles of contributions already in hand, or to print 
the names of more than a handful of the famous men and women who will write for 
the new volume is impossible here. We shall be glad to send to any address, free 
upon request, our illustrated Announcement Number, containing a full Prospectus 
of authors and contributions engaged for the 1900 volume. 








Special Subscription Offer. 


Those who subscribe at once, sending $1.75 with this 
slip or the name of this publication, will receive the Com- 
panion FREE for all the remaining weeks of 1899, and 
then for a full year, fifty-two Weeks, until January 1, 
1901. This offer includes the gift of the New Com- 
panion Calendar for 1900 — embellished with figure pteces 
in 12-lithographed colors from designs painted expressly 


for The Companion. 








Calendars. 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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The Companion Calendar 


will be preserved as a beautiful souvenir—the last Calendar of the 
century — and the most exquisite in the long series of fine Companion , BISHOP POTTER. 
It is given to every one paying the subscription for 1900. 
































Hartford’s Unique House of Worship 

































































With the recent rapid increase of popula- 
tion, and its great spreading out in all direc 

* tions, the demand has arisen for churches in 
the residential section away from the center. 
Pear! Street Church, organized in 1851, being 


one of the youngest of the offsprings from the 
historic “Old First,’’ has belped fur many 
years to relieve the crowded condition of the 
churches around the business center. To 
meet the new conditions the church decided 
early in 1897 to move to the West Side, and, 
the old property being advantageously dis- 
posed of, a new site was purchased on Farm- 
ington Avenue, opposite the home or Mark 
Twain and surrounded by some of the finest 
residences. 

The building committee spent months in 
visiting churches throughout the country and 
in studying plans. For an exterior a depar- 
ture was desired from the old Paritan style, 
and also the cathedral and Gothic ideas were 
laid aside. Plans were finally accepted which 

z have produced a building which is thought to 
be utterly unlike anything in the country, 
suggestive, perhaps, of the mosque or syna- 
gogue. The uniformly low effect of the roof 
and the sober exterior has been a matter of 
much criticism, which, however, is changing 
to admiration as the people become more ac- 
customed to the peculiar architecture. A 
chapel at Poitiers, France, built about the 
sixth century, is the prototype of the new 
building, although the architecture of the 
former has been modified and modernized. 
The building is cruciform, with the Sunday 
school and parish house attached to the choir, 
thereby breaking somewhat the symmetry. 
The material is rough red brick, bonded and 

° laid in cement. The few trimmings are of 
marble and wood in white finish, with an 
effective use of glazed tile. The great win- 
dows are of ground glass, with delicate tra- 
eeries in copper. Two low towers (with a 
porch between at the entrance) adorn the 
ends of the nave, one forming a handsome 
porte cochere, while the main bell tower marks 
the intersection of the upper arm of the cross 
and contains entrances to the Sunday school 
rooms and parish house. 









Improvements in Church Equipment 


The auditorium is a marvel in originality 
and beauty. The crossing of nave and tran 
sept is broadened into an octagonal rotunda 
with a handsome dome, while the nave and 
transepts are vaulted with penetrations to 
side aisles entirely without the audienoe-room. 
The dome is ribbed and, like the walls, is me- 
dallioned and greatly 
enriched with plaster 
relief. The choir or 
upper end of the nave 
is completely occupied 
by the organ, with 
elaborate front of re- 
lief work and display 
pipes finished in gold 
leaf. The pulpit plat- 
form reaches forward 
under the dome, in 
plain view of every seat 
in the charch. 

In the decoration and 
color effect of the inte- 
rior, however, lies the 
main feature of the 
building. Walls, ceil- 
ing, dome, organ-front, 
woodwork and even the 
pews are of the pure 
white, and great win- 
dows of ground glass 
admit a clear white 
light toned somewhat 
by huge draperies of 
silken texture. This 
scheme permits the use 
of unusually rich plas- 
ter relief effects. A 
touch of color is given 
by the mahogany top 
rail to the pews, the 
red cushions and carpet 


INTERIOR OF FARMINGTON AVENUE CHURCH, HAKTEORD and the gold display 


pipes of the organ. 
The church is lighted by a series of sunken 
lights in the dome which cast down a soft 
glow, and by a continuous row of ground glass 
bulbs pendant frona high cornice which runs 
around the church. The organ is a beauti- 
fully toned instrument and in every respect a 
churchly organ. It is from Mueller & Abel. 
The Sunday school rooms are modern and 
original in some ways, particularly in the use 
of small, round tables for the classes, in the 
arrangement of a four-sided gallery and in 
the number of hat and coat checking stalls. 
The parish house is complete in every partic. 
ular, with splendidly equipped dining room 
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and kitchen. large parlors and a pastor’s study, 
A number of memorials add value to the butig. 
ing, including a doorway in memory of the 
chairman of the building committee who digg 
during its erection, a reading desk from the 
Chinese pupils, a baptismal font, pulpit for. 
niture and tablet memorials to deceased Das. 
tors. The seating capacity is 3800, including 
100 in the small rear gallery. The total cog 
was about $145,000, which has been econom. 
icallyexpended. In all the many minor details 
the church is most complete, while in gop. 
struction and workmanship, heating and ven. 
tilating, it cannot be excelled. Mr. Ernest 
Flagg of New York was the architect. 

The pastor, Dr. W. D. L. Love, and his 
people may well feel satisfied. The house was 
duly dedicated Oct. 31, with elaborate services, 
the sermon being by Dr. J. L. Jenkins of Port. 
land, Me., the only living ex pastor. Seven. 
teen new members were added to the church 
Nov. 5. E. D.C, 


Another Notable Organ 

Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., has recently 
come into the possession of a magnificent new 
organ which, because of its exceptionally fine 
musical qualities as well as on account of cer. 
tain unique features in its construction, is 
attracting wide attention. Itis an instrnment 
of wonderful range and harmony. Its regis. 
ters embrace not only all the standard stops 
required for the most effective choir work, but 
a large variety of “‘specials’’ which, when 
brought into combination or used in solo pas- 
sages, produce remarkable qualities of tone, 
the whole blending into a full organ of great 
power, dignity and brilliancy. The speaking 
pipes number 2,151, reached by eighty-two 
stops, which are controlled by a mechanism 
so delicate and perfect that the touch is as 
quick and responsive as that of a piano. 

The voicing of the organ is one of its most 
notable points. This part of its construction 
was intrusted to Mr. P. Wirsching, a master 
of the art, whose wonderfal achievements in 
the Hartford organ have called forth the 
praises of the best musical critics in the coun- 
try. His success with this instrument is none 
the less complete. Upon the softer stops he 
has impressed a mellowness and tenderness 
of tone that thrill with feeling, while the 
bolder registers are solid, strong and full of 
majesty. 

The new system of wind supply is a novelty 
that marks a wonderful advance. Instead of 
weighted bellows and unequal wind pressure, 


THE NEW ORGAN, PORTER CHURCH, BROCKTON 
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pere is aD air-tight chamber which, when the 
organ is at work, is always filled by a constant 
force of air. In direct connection with the 
chamber are set the mouths of all the pipes. 
The chamber can be easily entered at any 
time, even when the organ is at work, and 
parts may be removed without difficulty. 

The new instrument attracts instant atten- 
tion when one enters the church. It occupies 
the entire breadth of the choir gallery, with a 
front of thirty five feet and an average depth 
of twelve feet, while the principal pipes rise 
toa height of nearly twenty-six feet. The 
case is of rich mahogany finish, heavily carved 
and surmounted by gilded pipes artistically 
grouped, the whole presenting an exterior 
graceful in its symmetry and impressive in 
its besuty. The console, with its three man- 
nals of keys and tubular pneumatic connec- 
tions, stands entirely by itself, several feet 
from the organ. This arrangement gives the 
organist opportunity of judging more intelli- 
gently the effect of the various combinations 
and puts him in closer touch with his choir, 
who stand between him and theorgan. The 
noble instrument represents the highest and 
latest developments in organ building, and in 
producing it the Austin Organ Co. of Hartford 
(who also built the famous Fourth Church 
organ there) has achieved an artistic triumph 
that places this among the most notable church 
organs in New England. A. T. J. 





Christian Work and Workers 


The Y. M. C. A. has had representatives in 
the Philippines since Aug. 1, 1898, and the 
first annual report of the Army Department 
shows the great need of their work among the 
soldiers and sailors and the zeal and faithful- 
ness of the workers. They have held reli- 
gious services, distributed literature, visited 
the wounded and sick, provided entertain- 
ment, organized associations in several of the 
regiments and in many ways ministered to the 
welfare of the troops. The War Department 
has requested the international committee of 
Y. M. C. A.’s to arrange for their represent- 
atives to accompany the regiments being sent 
to the Philippines and to carry on the same 
kind of religious and social work on ship- 
board and afterward as was maintained by 
the committee’s representatives last year in 
Southern camps and in Cuba. The great need 
of such service is made apparent by the ac- 
counts of the temptations of army camps in 
the tropics and the many who yield to them. 
Gifts for this purpose should be sent to the 
Army and Navy Department, International 
Committee, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York. 

The interesting meetings at Union Hall, 
Cambridge, under the direction of Mr. J. S. 
Paine and recently discontinued, have had 
ao average attendance of 1,250, there be- 
ing 1,500 registered mames, 825 of which were 
hew members, all under fifteen years of age. 
This year the meetings have been held Sun- 
day afternoons that the parents might come 
with their children. The exercises have in- 
cluded singing led by Mr. C. E. Boyd with 
organ and cornet and two choirs of boys and 
girls, devotional exercises and addresses by 
the different pastors of the city churches. 
The large one cent collections for Cuban or- 
phans were forwarded weekly. Parents and 
visitors have attended largely. 





Home Missionary Fund 


We trust this fund will be promptly made up by 
our subseribers in connection with their own re- 
newals, so that the workers on the frontier may 
receive their valued paper without interruption 
during 1900, 


Coin Oars... sictisade tow eyeacacsicdicboveseent $ 250 
Mrs. C. 8. Campbell, Hartford, Ct..... ...... 1.00 
James B. Williams, Glastonbury, Ct......... 18.00 
G. G. Swain, Marshalltown, Io.............-- 2.00 
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Meetings and Events to Come 
Boston MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 20. 
at 10 A.M. Sub The Forward Movement., 
peakers, Samuel B. Wishard. 


and Luther D. 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
of the Woman’s Board of 


| Pigrim 

House, every Friday at'11 A. M. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP, Fourth 
Federal Convention, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 17-19. 


WEEK OF PRAYER FOR YOUNG MEN, Nov. 12-18. 





PALL STATE MEBTINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Connecticut Conf., Hartford, Tuesday, Nov. 21. 


INSTALLATION AT NORTHAMPTON 

The exercises, Nov. 10, at the Edwards 
Church, Northampton, Mass., at the installa- 
tion of Rev. Peter McMillan, late of Wood- 
stock, Vt., partook of the nature of a fellow- 
ship meeting. Nearly all the churches of the 
Hampshire Conference and some of those on 
the east side of the river were represented. 
It was a neighborly affair. Letters of regret 
came from Rey. G. E. Day, D. D., of New 
Haven and Rev. Isaac Clark of Washington, 


hh 





REV. PETER MC MILLAN 


honored ex-pastors of the church, Rev. R. H. 
Life of Utica, iate associate pastor with Rev. 
Mr. van Dyke, Rev. G. A. Hall of Peabody, 
and Rev. H. A. Bridgman, once boys in the 
Sunday school. Rev. Paul van Dyke, D. D., 
of Princeton was warmly greeted by his old 
parishioners, to whom in his charge to the 
people he gave tender and loving words. The 
examination of the pastor-elect brought out 
the sturdiness of his Scotch sharacter and his 
firm position on the evangelical foundations. 
The Bible, he said, is a revelation of God, 
which is infinitely beyond unaided reason. 
Its destructive criticism is to be depreciated, 
but he would gladly recognize devout stu- 
dents who are throwing new light on the 
Book. He was not left unquestioned and the 
laymen were deeply interested in the sharp 


interrogations of the council, which brought - 


out clearly and satisfactorily his view of great 
truths. 

Rev. E. G. Cobb, the oldest settled pastor of 
the conference, was moderator, and of course 
the genial pastor of the mother church, Rev. 
H. T. Rose, was the man of all others to ex- 
tend the right hand of fellowship. Rev. G. W. 
Phillips, D. D., of Rutland, Vt., beloved in all 
this section where he once was pastor, gave 
the charge tothe pastor. The sermon by Rev. 
P. S. Moxom, D. D., of Springfield was like a 
plunge into an A. B. C. F. M. meeting in its 
full tide and glow. As Paul was debtor to 
Greek and barbarian, sc, he argued, every pas- 
tor, every church should go out and preach 
the gospel to every creature, in the street on 
which he lives and in the remotest corner of 
the earth, not simply as a divine command, 
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of the Churches 


bat becanse of the mighty love of God who 
sent his Son to be a missionary to a lost world. 
The music rendered by the large choir, con- 
ducted by Prof. E. B.. Story, was of high char- 
acter, and the fine organ presented by Edward 
Bodman of New York showed its power under 
the touch of the enthusiastie organist. The 
women of the society provided a collation wor- 
thy of the occasion. It entails no light respon- 
sibility on the pastors in Northampton to 
minister to 1,400 students of Smith College 
nine months in the year aside from their regu- 
lar congregation. B. 


THE RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCES 


The autumnal meeting of the State Confer- 
ence was held with Highland Church, Provi- 
dence, Nov. 7. The program was somewhat 
out of the ordinary, the topic for the entire 
day being Helps and Hindrances to the Pros- 
perity of Our Churches. The sub-topics, han- 
dled by speakers allowed only seven minutes 
each, kept the interest unflagging. Among 
them were: liturgical services, short or long 
pastorates, pastoral work, Biblical preaching, 
mission work, men’s leagues, personal work, 
evangelistic work. In the evening a longer 
time was alloted to fewer speakers, with the 
themes: Worship, How to Killa Prayer Meet- 
ing and the Sunday Evening Service. Two 
ladies were each given ten minutes to speak, 
Miss Lathrop for the foreign work, and Mrs. 
Danielson for the home field. P. 


THE ALABAMA CONVENTION 


At the annual meeting, Nov. 7, 8, at Gate 
City, the preacher of the introductory sermen 
was Rev. J. C. Butler of Central, whose sub- 
ject was The One Foundation. The other 
preacher was Rev. J. D. Foust of Blountsville 
on the theme: Human Responsibility for 
Human Destiny. One session was given to 
home and foreign missions with addresses by 
Rev. A. T. Clarke of Shelby and Rev. J. J. 
Bunnell of Fort Payne. Standing committees 
reported on Sunday Schools, Theological Ed- 
ucation, Temperance and The State of Reli- 
gion. Strong and progressive action was 
taken on these subjects after the reports of 
special committees and full discussion. The 
resolve, requesting the American Bible Society 
to publish the Bible in the Revised Version, 
wasrenewed. Theconvention had the largest 
delegation and the most successful and im- 
portant session of its history. Final action on 
the basis of representation was deferred to 
next year. Ae Te. Cr 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


A western Massachusetts college town has 
a glad Sanday. 

A helpful series of fellowship meetings in a 
group of central Massachusetts towns. 

A western New York pulpit filled. 

Several churches join in the “ forward move- 
ment.”’ 


A QUARTER-CENTENNIAL IN COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


First Church recently celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of its formation. It has had four pastors— 
Rev. Messrs. Jonathan Edwards, J. G. Dougherty, 
R. T. Cross and the present one, Rev. J. B. Gregg, 
D. D., who has served for 17 1-2 years. During the 
service of Mr. Cross the church came to self-sup 
port and erected its first house of worship. In the 
first four years of its history it received from the 
Home Missionary Society $1,650. It has paid back 
into the treasury nearly $4,000. During Dr. Gregg’s 
pastorate a stone edifice has been built costing, 
with land, about $50,000; lots and about $1,500 
in cash bave been given toward the erection of the 
Second Church; and a mission chapel costing 
about $1,600 has been erected in the southeast 
part of the city. Nine hundred and sixty-nine 
members have been received, 673 under Dr. 
Gregg’s pastorate, Seven of its young men have 
gone into the ministry. The church is out of debt. 
Tire benevolences have been larger through its 
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history than those of any other in the State. In 
its social and public influence it has been unques- 
tionably the leading church in the city. [t isnow 
proposing to build much needed 8. 8S. and social 
rooms. 


NORTHWESTERN NEBRASKA 


The reconsecration of the Hay Springs house of 
worship Oct. 29, after important improvements, 
marks a period of fourteen years of Congregational 
work in that region. Supt. Harmon Bross, in 
speaking at the morning service, alluded to the 
condi ion of affairs in the new towns when he came 
in 1885 to do general missionary work. The 
churches of Rushville, Hay Springs and Chadron 
were then recognized by councils on the same day, 
Sept. 13, 1885. Since then the churches of Cran- 
ford, Hemingford, Reno, Hyannis, Thedford and 
Brewster have been gathered. At Rushville, after 
the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, United 
Presbyterians and German Methodists had organ- 
ized, the Congregationalists withdrew, on the plea 
that there was no call for the expenditure of more 
home missionary money. 

All the other churches have done good work. 
Rev. B. H. Jones at Hay Springs has established a 
promising out-station on Pine Ridge, eight miles to 
the north. Rev. A. E. Ricker at Chadron maintains 
his strong grasp on the home church and the 
Lockett schoolhouse out-station and is the main 
support of Chadron Academy; Orawford, which 
has good church property in its edifice and par- 
soaage, bas just called to its pastorate Rev. A. C. 
Townsend of Westhampton, Mass ; Hemingford, 
under the lead of Rev. G. J. Battey, has just pur- 
chased a parsonage; Rev. H. C. Cleveland of Hy- 
annis has maiotained his services at Bingham until 
the people are ready for church organization ; the 
young church at Thedford, assisted by some of the 
townspeople, has just closed up a “ blind saloon”; 
and the church at Brewster, only six months old, 
has lately added nine to its membership. RB. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
° - Bangor 
One evening last week some of the Juniors took 
supper with Professor and Mrs. Denio. Professor 
Sewall and wefe enterta'ned all other students at 
their home. Among the guests were Mrs. Stearns, 
wife of the late Prof. L. F. Stearns, and daughter. 
—Mr. R. J. Goddard of the Junior Class is the 
delegate at the interdenominational conference of 
seminary students. 
Hartford 


Professor Paton has begun his lectures on the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament.— aA large 
number of the Seniors have handed in themes of 
proposed theses for the degree of B. D.—The 
first trio concert under the auspices of the school 
of music was given Friday afternoon.——The Senior 
seminar this week discussed revelation, the seat of 
authority and the central doctrine of religion.— 
Professor Pattison of Rochester Seminary recently 
conducted prayers, Last week Mr. Ananikian 
gave an exegesis, and Mr. Trout preached. 


Yale 


The first Senior address before the school was by 
O. P. Avery on The Administration of Charity.— 
The Leonard Bacon Club has organized for the 
year, and recently debated the Transvaal question. 
—-F. M. She'don of the Middle Class is assistant 
director of religious work in the city Y. M.C. A. 

Oberlin 

Oberlin adopted last year a new system of prize 
scholarships, there being here no system of bene- 
ficiary aid. Twelve prizes are now Offered to regu- 
lar students. The highest is $100 each to the four 
students whose grade for the year’s work averages 
95 per cent. or upwards. The smallest is $50 to 
the four whose grade averages 85 per cent. or up- 
wards. Last year only one man received the $100. 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr.—Oxford Conference met at East Brownfield, 
with sermons by Rev. Messrs. Howard Gilpatrick 
and G. M. Woodwell. Topics were: How to Im- 
prove Our Forms of Worship, Music, Prayer and 
Liturgy; The Gospel for Brownfield; Our Young 
People and Advanced Methods, Social Life, in 
What Form Is the Church Interested? 


N. J.—The Northern Conference met in Wood- 
bridge, Nov. 8. Nearly all the 36 churches were 
represented. Of the six puloits vacated last year, 
three have been filled again. Topics were: Fif- 
teen Years of Y. P.8.C. E., Possible Dangers in 
8. 8. Tendencies, The Origin and History of the 
“ Apostles’ Creed.”’ - 
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Ga.—The first session of the new Atlanta Dis- 
trict Conference was held at First Church with a 
large attendance. The topics were: Church Life 
in New England, Our Seven Hands, The Sunday 
School as a Recruiting Agency, Why We Believe 
in the Schoolhouse, How We Feel Toward Other 
Denominvations and The Congregational Policy on 
the Race Problem. The Sunday school rally in the 
morning was eclipsed only by the enthusiastic En™ 
deavor meeting in the afternoon. Two sermons 
made a deep impression. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For other news see pages 740, 741 and 746.) 

Quincy.—The city curfew ordinance, introduced 
and enacted largely by the efforts of workers in 
Bethany Church, after a test of six months, more 
than meets the expectation of its friends. 

MILTON.—Rev. H. 8. Huntington, the efficient 
chairman of the missionary committee of the Nor- 
folk Conference of Churches, acting in accord with 
the Committee of Fifteen, is planning for a vigorous 
forward movement this winter. Mr. Huntington 
has a son and daughter in the Turkish mission. He 
has recently sent out an anniversary letter noting 
his eleven years’ work in Milton. 

LAWRENCE.—South. Rev. D. P. Hatch, recently 
secretary of the Maine Missionary Society, began 
his pastorate Nov. 3, with the preparatory lecture, 
and conducted the communion service on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, he and his wife being received into 
the church by letter and his child being baptized. 
Large congregations greeted him morning and 
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evening, and the spirit of good will and co oper. 
tion is marked. Mr. Hateh will be instatied int. 
course of @ month. 


ASHBURNHAM.—First has been for several weeks 
undergoing thorough repairs at an expense of over 
$2,000. An addition has been built to receive the 
organ at the left of the pulpit. The ceiling ang 
walls of the auditorium and vestibule have been 
steel-sheathed and delicately tinted. The pews 
have been redressed, and a new carpet is to be 
laid. The total amount has been pledged, ia 
in small amounts. One gift of $500 and another of 
$100 came from friends outside the church. The 
people have been worshiping for several months tp 
the vestry, but hope to be in the church by the gun. 
day before Thanksgiving. Rev. N. T. Dyer is pas. 
tor. 


NORTH BROOKFIELD.—First. The recent ap. 
peal from the Massachusetts General Association's 
Committee on the Work of the Churches was 
read, with enforcing comment, in the place of the 
communion sermon, Nov. 5.—The pastors of the 
churches of North Brookfield, Brookfield and War. 
ren, and also the East Church of Ware, are hold- 
Ing, with large attendance, a series of meetings in 
each of these towns. A canvass of the towns ang 
house to house visitations have been features of 
the effort. The several pastors have taken turns 
in preaching. 


WORCESTER.—Immanuel. The Sunday school 
has celebrated its 10th anniversary. The new 
edifice is nearing completion and will be dedicated 


Centinued on page 743. 
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about Jan. 1.— Union. The annual meeting was 
held Oct. 25. Reports showed that 14 new mem- 
pers have been added to the church on confession 
and $1 by letter. The present membership is 758. 
The Sunday school has five departments and enrolls 
@59. The Woman’s Association of 100 members 
pas contributed over $400 to local charities and 
sent six barrels and $148 to home missionaries and 
forwarded @ legacy of $1,000 and other offerings to 
the woman’s foreign missionary society. 

souTH HADLEY.—First. Mr. L. D. Wishard has 
recently presented the “forward movement” to 
this congregation. The people readily responded 
to the “double pastorate” ides, and $555 were 
pledged that morning. At the present time the 
amount pledged is $605 for the year 1900. Atits 
last business meeting the church elected Rev. J. E. 
Abbott, Bombay, India, as its “‘foreign pastor.” 
Last week Sunday being communion, nine persons 
united with the church on conofession, and 100 
members of Mt. Holyoke College took the ‘‘ Way- 
side Covenant.” It was the largest communion 
service in the history of the church, 523 persons 
partaking. Individual cups are used and highly 
appreciated. Rev. A. B. Patten is pastor. 


SPRINGFIELD.—North. Rev. N. M. Hall, the 
pastor, was @ recent preacher at Dartmouth.— 
Emmanuel. A series of evangelistic services is in 
progress. 

WESTHAMPTON.—At a meeting of the church to 
accept the resignation of the pastor, Rev. A. C. 
Townsend, the church clerk, Mr. F. H. Judd, who 
has served over twenty years, resigned on account 
ofill health. Both resignations were accepted with 
votes expressing appreciation of faithful services. 


PITTSFIELD.—First. What promises to become 
an annual affair has just been instituted. The 
church members were invited to a supper and re- 
uvion in the parish house and in spite of stormy 
weather there was a large attendance. Speeches 
and papers were heard. The pastoris Dr. W. V. W. 
Davis. 

Maine 

BANGOR.—Hammond Street. One of the largest 
congregations which ever met in the church gath- 
ered at the funeral of Dr. J..K. Phillips, who had 
successfully practiced in the city about 10 years. 
—Central. The Central Club course of lectures 
has been arranged by Dr. G. W. Field, and began 
Nov. 13 with a lecture by Senator Frye on The 
Philippines. President Hyde, Professor Chapman, 
Rev. ©. F. Dole and T. W. Higginson will be among 
the speakers, 

PRESQUE ISLE.—The resignation of Rev. Charles 
Harbutt, pastor since 1893, was read by Rev. 
Charles Whittier, who occupied the pulpit on a re- 
eent Sunday. Mr. Harbutt bas accepted the office 
of secretary of the Maine Missionary Society, and 
will make his headquarters at Portland as did his 
predecessor. That he has a natural bent toward 
missionary service may be owing to the fact that 
his father was for 20 years a missionary in the 
Samoan Islands, & co-worker with the famous John 
Williams. Mr. Harbutt’s mother was one of the 
first white women who set foot on the islands, over 
62 years ago, and he himself was born there. 


ORONO’S past year was a good one. A small bal- 
ance remained in the treasury after all bilis were 
paid. New hymn-books and new cushions have 
been provided. A women’s society for social and 
financial aid has been formed and a movement to 
improve the grounds of the meeting house has been 
started. 

WELLS.—8econd. Rev. W. H. Teel has closed a 
three years’ pastorate here. Ina difficult field he 
has done work of permanent benefit, and leaves 
the church materially strengthened. 

Benton Falls will remodel the interior of its 
house.—The friends of Rev. C. G. McCully of 
Calais will be glad to know of his safe arrival at 
Yokohama, Japan.—South Paris is to light its 
building with electric lamps..—At Skowhegan 
once @ month the pastor gives an address about 
some missionary field illustrated by the stereopti- 
con.—Rev. T. B. Hatt of East Madison has been 
holding revival services in the country districts 
round about, arousing great interest.——Mr. Had- 
ley of the Water Street Mission, Hallowell, has 
been holding successful services for 10 days in the 
Congregational church ——In Waterville a recent 
week was observed as “rally week” and each or- 
ganization had a distinctive rally. 


New Hampshire 
(See Broadside, page 728.) 
Vermont 


BRATTLEBORO.—Center. On a recent Sunday a 
party went over to North Hinsdale, N. H., to re- 
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dedicate a mission church building. The young 
people have carried on services there for about a 
year, and raised money for improving the house. 
Rev. H. R. Miles preached the sermon. 

CASTLETON.—The annual meeting showed a 
membership of 111. Seven members have died 
during the past year. 


Rhode Island 
(for other news see page 741.) 

RIVERPOItNT.—The purchase of a lot adjoining 
the church property for a manse isa sign of special 
interest at the beginning of Rev. John Dean’s 
ministry. An allotment of the first Sunday even- 
ing of each month for the Men’s Club, the second 
for the young people, the third for missionary bi- 
ography, the fourth for a course of sermons on The 
Christian’s Armor, with a published outline of 
themes for six months, is a novel plan. 


Connecticut 
(For other news see page 740.) 

NoRFOLK.—A recent Sunday was Missionary 
Day, and after a forcible address by Mr. L D. Wish- 
ard offerings and pledges were obtained eufficient 
to pay the salary of a missionary in 1900. Rev. 
G. M. Rowland of Sapporo, Japan, a classmate of 
the pastor, Rev. W. F. Stesrns, was chosen as the 
representative in the fleld. The pastor and his 
wife have entertained the parishioners this fall at 
the chapel. 

HARTFORD.—Farmington Avenue. Rey. W. DeL. 
Love was surprised recently by 35 of his parishion- 
ers, who gathered to help him celebrate the 15th 
anniversary of his marriage. A number of presents 
were received.—— Windsor Avenue. The recent re- 
ception to Rev. H. E. Peabody, the new pastor, and 
his wife was attended by a large part of the con- 
gregation. 

DANBURY.—Second has divided its entire mem 
bership into groups of 10, and a chairman for each, 
with a view to using the spiritual, social and finan- 
cial opportunities. Allcurrent expenses have been 


Continued on page 747. 
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“ DuEps are fruits, words are but leaves.” It is not 
what we say, but what Hood’s Sarsaparilia does, that 
tells the s . The wonderful cures efferted 
this medicine are the fraits by which it should be 
ju These be ual 


rove it to ni 
1 for aye pepsta, rheu rotuin salt 


sc 
rheum, Catarrh and all other aliments due to impure 
or impoverished blood. 


Hoop’s PILLS are non-irritating, mild, effective. 


‘Things Ill Gotten 
Are Ill Spent.” 


This is trae of the man 
whose physical condition has 
forced him to call upon his 
nerves to sustain the rest of 


his system. The overdrawn 
business man is overdrawn 
because he lacks capital. 
The capital of the physical 
man is pure, wholesome, 
life-giving blood. 

Make this capital for yourself and do not 
overdraw. The best blood-giving banker 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It lends and gives 
interest, too. You cannot beat that. If 
your physical bank account is low, see 















Never Disappoints 








_ Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











together. 











A Notable Piece. 


In these days it is not safe to give a business man 
plenty of rope. He’ll form a Cordage Trust. 

But it is different with an artistic designer, and 
we have given our draughtsman all the rope he 
wanted for the production of this stately Hall piece. 
It represents the equivalent of many weeks of labor. 

The two parts (mirror and settle) are separate. 
We price them separately, although they really belong 
In combination they form the most elabo- 
rate Hall production we have ever offered. 

It is doubtful if the best Florentine carvers could 
equal the crispness and vigor of this carving. The 
wood is Black Oak and it is graven with all the 
minuteness of Swiss carvings but with infinitely 
greater delicacy. Asanexample of American cabinet- 
work it would be notable in any collection. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





The Congregationalist SERVICES 





For Harvest-tide and Thanksgiving 


No. 1—1st Series; A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
No. 38—4th Series, A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING FOR HARVEST-TIDE. 
-- ALSO... 
No. 2— THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
No. 34—FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 
Nos. 3 and 35—CHRISTMAS. 
No. 4—NEW YEAR’S. 


One copy of each of the thirty-nine services, postpaid, 15 cents. 


Address — SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Sherman-Worrell Fruit Company 


GROWING FIGS AND OLIVES IN CALIFORNIA. 


THE SHERMAN-WORRELL FRUIT COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED). 
Capital, $2,000,000.00. 
(Full paid and non-assessable ) 
ELISHA B. WORRELL, Boston, President. 


WIEL F. MAN, C ’ ‘ice- dent | 
“tt Cine | working on original lines, have demonstrated the profit there is in cultivating the 


| fig and olive, and the great market there is for manufactured fruit food products. 


and Sup’t Manufacturing. 
ROBERT B. SHERMAN, New Castle, Cal., 
8 d Vice-President and Sup’t Ranches. 





ALBERT SCUDDER, Boston, Sec’y and Treas. | 


DIRECTORS. 

Harry F. Picking. Albert Scudder. Daniel F. Sherman. 
Elisha B. Worrell. Robert B. Sherman. 
NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, Boston, Depository. 
SAMUEL C. DARLING, Boston, Attorney. 


The following is a brief sketch of our 
officers. They are all practical men of 
affairs, who have made their own way 
in the world. 

An article regarding our President, ap- 
pearing in the Dorchester Beacon of Nov. 
4, we copy in full. 


Mr. Elisha B. Worrell 


came to Boston from the village of Centre- 
ville, Cape Cod, twenty-one years ago, being 
then twenty years of age, and accepted a mod- 

_ est clerkship with a State Street house at $4 
per week. He developed a great interest in 
food questions, and finally commenced their 
study. 

In May, 1887, Mr. Worrell gave his first pub- 
lic lecture. He has since achieved quite a re- 
markable success. For the last several years 
he has given each season 100 lectures. He 
has spoken in practically every city from 
Maine to Nebraska and from Minnesota to 
Tennessee, and in many of the cities he has 
spoken repeatedly. 

In his published books, large editions of 
which have been circulated, he. made it a 
principle to accept, as advertisements, only 
those of standard goods. ° 

The confidence established with the best 
manufacturers throughout the United States, 
because of this and other original methods, 
was remarkable. ‘ 

His income for several years has been 
equaled, probably, by comparatively few men 
in the various professions. 

Mr. Worrell’s success is due to the fact of 
his being a tireless worker, that to good abili- 
ties as a speaker is joined rare business acu- 
men, while underneath it all is a basis of 
rugged integrity. 

What he has accomplished in the world, be- 
ginning without either wealth or influential 
friends, is effective testimony as to the capac- 
ity and character of the man. 

Mr. Worrell was elected in October to the 
presidency of the Sherman-Worrell Fruit 
Company, whose business is growing figs and 
olives in California and manufacturing a vari- 
ety of food products from the fig, for which 
there is said to be a very great opening. 

Mr. Worrell, while not intending to wholly 
give up lecturing on the food question, will 
this winter, at least, very largely devote him- 
self to his new work. 

The company is incorporated for $2,000,000, 
not quite half of which, it is understood, will 
later on be offered the public for subscrip- 
tion. 

The company now owns about eighty acres 
under full cultivation, but expects to set out 
an extensive ranch of 3,000 acres the coming 
spring. They will undoubtedly then be the 
largest individual growers of figs and olives 
in the world. 

Mr. Worrell has had this matter under con- 
sideration for more than two years, but not 


(Continued on last column, page 745.) 


| 


OUR BUSINESS 


| Is growing figs and olives in California, and manufacturing a great variety of prod. 
| ucts from the fig and other fruit. 





Sherman Brothers of New Castle, Cal., and the Sherman Fruit Co. of Chicago, 


The Sherman-Worrell Fruit Co., incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, 
have bought out, absolutely, both Sherman Brothers and the Sherman Fruit Co, 
This is part of a distinct plan to intelligently build on an already well laid founda. 
tion, a great new industry. 

Into the possession of this new corporation has come all the property of Sher. 
man Brothers and of the Sherman Fruit Co., viz: at New Castle—the full bearing 
eighty acre ranch, two packing houses, two dwelling houses, barns, miles of under- 
ground laid pipe for irrigation, horses, fruit and other wagons, blacksmith shop, 
steam plant, machinery, including olive crusher and press, and all the appurtenances 
for conducting a thoroughly equipped fruit ranch. At Chicago—all the machinery 
of a fruit manufacturing plant, hydraulic and other presses, grinders, boiler, molds, 
patented packages, trademarks, formulas, processes, merchandise, ledger accounts, 
good will and everything directly or remotely connected with the business. 

We paid therefor, wholly, by giving stock in the Sherman-Worreli Fruit Co. 
Both Shermans are among our largest stockholders, and their relation to the new 
business will be as close and vital as it was to the old. It is further agreed that the 
Sherman-Worrell Fruit Co. shall be sole owner of all future inventions and proc- 
esses brought out by either of the Shermans. 


MANUFACTURING AND PACKING 


The fig as a fruit is ancient, but it is reserved for this company to educate the 
world to regard it as a great food, and to use it as such in a variety of tempting and 
appetizing forms. Its marked laxative properties, with its nutritive value, makes 
its influence in the human system, ideal. 

Wecannot for obvious reasons lay bare the details of our business, but, in a word, 
we shall manufacture from the fig and other fruit, various products for bakers, for 
confectioners and for family use. We give one example : 

Confectioners find it difficult to get fruit pulp that will hold its flavor. We will 
supply fruit pulp, not in liquid, like the French, but better, in sheets ready for cut- 
ting, and guarantee flavor till it is eaten. 

Three things further : 

1. Weshall be large shippers of sweet pickled jigs and pickled olwves of highest 
quality. 

2. We have definite plans for originating a great fruit laxative, whose wide sale 
when intelligently advertised, is an assured fact. 

3. Weshall be large packers of the dried jig. 
and ship 100 car loads, at least. 

This constitutes an outline, only, of one important part of our business. The 
other, the second part, is yet to be considered. It is believed that this first part will 
pay handsome dividends on the entire capitalization. It is, moreover, believed that 
certain of our products will individually pay a large percentage on the full $2,000,000. 


Next season we ought to pack 


GROWING 


The fig and the olive reach back into antiquity, their home being the old world. 
Both are now successfully grown in California. While the fig and olive are in 
their infancy, comparatively speaking, in California, yet because of greater intélli- 
gence and superior methods, that State bids fair to rival Turkey in growing figs and 
Italy in producing olives, just as she has totally eclipsed France, as far as the 
American market is concerned, in the prune industry. . 

We are to set out 3,000 acres the coming spring. 
acreage in figs, the balance in olives. 


About two-thirds of the 


From the facts of actual experience, it is a conservative estimate to place the profits of 
the 7th year at fully $100 per acre, which with our 3,000 acres would be 15 per cent. on the 
whole TWO MILLION CAPITALIZATION. And from this on, the profit rapidly increases- 

Our fig trees at New Castle are 12 years old. This year they have yielded as high as 
$15 and $18 per tree. With 44 trees to the acre and allowing that some panned out only $6 
and $8 to the tree, one can see that fig growing, rightly conducted, is enormously profitable. 
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The Sherman-Worrell Fruit Company 


MANUFACTURING FOOD PRODUCTS FROM THE FIG. 


(Continued from first column, page 744.) 


These are facts—literal facts. Now without considering the manufacturing part at all, one 
can see what a superb investment our business is from the standpoint of growing alone. 

But when both these great features are combined, as they are in this CORPORATION, an 
investment is presented, that is as promising in results as it is substantial in character. 


OUR PLANT. 


In addition to setting out 3,000 acres next spring, with houses, barns and other 
essential ranch equipments, we must also meet further large expense, viz: 

To build a large packing house at Fresno, Cal., costing at least $25,000. 

To equip a manufacturing plant at San Francisco. 

To enlarge the plant at Chicago. 

To establish a plant in Boston, for we want our products selling on the New 
England market at the earliest possible date. 

In conducting our business we require a large capital. Our purchases of raw 
material, of necessity, are very heavy, and we shall employ a large fund in judicious 
advertising and other wise methods for extending the business. 

To provide further and ample capital, we offer to the public 80,000 shares of capital stock, 
at par value, $10 per share. When this is taken, positively no more will be offered. We have 
devised a system of payments convenient to all. 


Two things which ought to be known: 

1. Every dollar received from the sale of shares goes, in total, directly into the 
treasury as working capital, no part being used for any of the expenses incident to 
this sale. 

2, All the officers are large share-holders, but have none to sell at any price—all 
keeping every share as a permanent investment. They are to make this their per- 
manent business. Into it they have put not only their money, but themselves—time, 
reputation, everything. 

A PERSONAL WORD. 


The capitalist, business men generally, persons in private life with fixed incomes, 
members of the various professions and the great important army of wage-earners, 
traveling salesmen, accountants, bookkeepers, stenographers, clerks, mechanics—all 
should be equally interested in this investment. 

We appeal to the capitalist and to the capable, intelligent wage-earner alike, to 
consider the merits of this investment. 


TWO METHODS OF BUYING SHARES 


Method No. 1._ ~ Method No. 2. 

We offer 60,000 shares in lots to suit We offer 20,000 shares, the subscriber 
subscribers. Thesubscriber pays $idown paying $1 per share when the order is 
for each share ordered. When the stock given and 75 cents per share each month 
certificate—duly made out, signed by our thereafter for 12 months. At the end of 


president and treasurer, registered and 
countersigned—is ready for delivery the 
subscriber will be notified and can call at 


12 months, the shares being paid for, the 
certificate of stock will be delivered. To 
illustrate, ten shares will be $10 down and 


our office, pay the balance of $9 pershare $7.50each month for12 months. Twenty- 
and receive the said certificate of stock. five shares will be $25 down and $18.75 
each month for 12 months. 


The only difference between paying for shares at the outset and taking one year 
to pay for them, is, that the former plan enables one to participate in whatever profits 
are made the first year, while the latter plan does not, there being no law that will 
justify the allowing dividends on shares not fully paid for. We do not, therefore, 
recommend method No. 2 except as a convenience, and this we know it will be to 
many persons, and up to 20,000 shares we extend the plan most heartily. 

Please to promptly and carefully consider the matter, and if you decide to invest, 
settle on the number of shares you will take and which method of payment you pre- 
fer, then at once write to us or call at our office. Remittances, if mailed, may be 
Sent by check, postoffice or express money order or registered letter, addressed to 


THE SHERMAN-WORRELL FRUIT COMPANY, 
No. 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Office Hours 9 A.M. till 5 P.M. All interested cordially invited to call. 
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until his tour of investigation in California, 
this summer, did he come to a definite deci- 
sion. 

The new business not requiring any change 
in residence, Mr. Worrell and family will con- 
tinue to live here in Dorchegter in the beauti- 
ful home erected by him three years ago on 
Melville Avenue. 


The two Sherman Brothers, 


Daniel F. and Robert B., who serve, respect- 
ively, as first and second vice-presidents, were 
born and reared in Massachusetts, near Fall 
River, of Quaker parentage. Both graduated 
from the Friends School in Providenee, R. I., 
and shortly after went to California to engage 
in fruit growing. They settled in New Cas- 
tle, bought land and set out orchards. These 
are now a finely cultivated ranch of eighty 
acres. 

They have had a practical experience of 
over eighteen years, during which they have 
specially studied and become great experts 
with the fig. In curing and packing they are 
acknowledged leaders, while in manufactur- 
ing products from the fig they are absolutely 
withouta rival. The popularity of their goods 
in the West, since establishing a house in Cii- 
cago, is fully equal to that which they enjoy 
at home. At any exposition where California 
wishes to be represented the State Board of 
Hortieulture seeks the aid of Sherman Broth- 
ers for the fig exhibit, claiming that they only 
can properly represent the State in that in- 
dustry. 

The oldest brother, R. B. Sherman, resides 
in California. He will not only have superin- 
tendence of the ranches, but of the establish- 
ing of new packing houses, buying crops 
and all of our vast interests, with good men 
under him as assistants and local managers. 

Daniel F. Sherman will continue in Chicago 
at the head of our Chicago branch house, but 
having general supervision of the manufactur- 
ing wherever carried on, while keeping up 
his very successful work of evolving and per- 


Secting fruit food products, for which he has 


a positive genius. Both these gentlemen are 
under forty-five years of age, and both are 
personally of the highest standing. 


Albert Scudder 


served an early clerkship in Boston, saved 
from his earnings $1,400 and went West, en- 


“gaging in mercantile business in Atchison, 


Kan. Those were days of large profits, and 
he made money rapidly. His success became 
permanent and he remained twenty years. 

A few years ago, anticipating the financial 
depression which later swept over the State, 
he sold out his business to advantage, disposed 
of his real estate and with his family returned 
to New England. He knows from the expe- 
rience of earning it the value of money, is 
very careful and shrewd in his operations, 
and in the treasuryship will prove a strong 
man for the company. 
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The Business Outlook 


Although unseasonably warm weather in 
many sections of the country tends to restrict 
trade, the price situation generally is one of 
great strength. The fact that commodity 
values are so strong is, of course, the natural 
result of the active demand and large con- 
sumption of all kinds of merchandise. A 
feature of the week has been the strength in 
raw cotton, wool and hemp. Cereals have 
ruled somewhat quiet, with wheat inclined to 
sag. In comparison, corn is strong on the 
readiness of foreigners to buy at slight con- 
cessions from the market. 

Iron and steel continue strong as previously 
noted ; shoe manufacturers are obtaining the 
recent advances in prices and are busy, while 
hides and leather maintain a firm position. 
Lumber markets are active and strong, as are 
other building materials. Anthracite coal is 
advancing and the coal trade seems to be in 
better shape than for along time. Copper is 
dull around 17 to 1712 cents per pound, and 
tin is somewhat easier. Railroad earnings 
still show large increases over the very large 
totals of a year ago. 

The monetary situation continues snug and 
money is palpably scarce in Wall Street. The 
high prevailing rates for money is causing 


liquidation in the stock market, and a re-. 


sumption of the upward movement of security 
values is not expected to materialize until 
money grows perceptibly easier than it is at 
present. 


In and Around Boston 


Leyden Charch 

This young suburban church in Brookline, 
just completing its third year, has almost fin- 
ished its pretty stone chapel, fronting Beacon 
Boulevard, and expects this month to move 
from the Casino, where it was organized, into 
its new building. In the sudden death of 
Mrs. R. W. Hastings the whole church is 
deeply bereaved. She freely gave much of 
her young life to its service, was interested 
and shared in every department of its work 
and was beloved by all. 


Shawmut's Practical Effort 

An evening of last week was devoted to a 
reception for the student residents in the 
neighborhood of Shawmut Church. Several 
hundred invitations had been sent to the stu 
dents of the Institute of Technology, Boston 
University and other educational institutions, 
and there was a generous response. Each 
guest on arriving was given a badge bearing 
his name to be worn in plain sight, so that no 
one need be a stranger. During the evening 
the pastor, Rev. W. T. McElveen, called on 
Mr. Frank Wood, who in turn welcomed the 
students into a newly fitted up reception-room 
opened as a memorial to Deacon Wilkins, 
whose son had furnished a large part of the 
funds for carrying out the idea. The parlor 
will be kept open every evening for the benefit 
of the students. 


Progress of Federation 

At its meeting last Monday morning the 
Evangelical Alliance heard a report from Rev. 
8S. K. Mitchell of his four months’ work in 
hospitals as the chaplain of the alliance and 
of his Sanday meetings on the Common. 
Through Rev. E. H. Byington, D. D., the ex- 
ecutive committee rendered an account of its 
efforts to promote federation in Boston and 
vicinity and urged further co-operation. The 
general subject of the morning was further 
developed by addresses from Dr. Lorimer, 
who outlined plans of federation, by Rev. 
John Galbraith, who spoke of the Spirit in 
federative work, and by Rev. C. L. Morgan, 
D. D., who described the actual workings of 
federation in Jamaica Plain. 
Chinese Endeavorers 

The fourth anniversary of the Chinese C. E. 
union was held at Berkeley Temple last 
week. A large share of the audience were 
Chinese. The exercises, including singing, 
addresses, Bible reading and prayers, were 
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conducted in both English and Chinese. There 
were solos and quartet and instrumental 
selections, besides the congregational singing. 
A reception closed the evening. 


The Superintendents’ Union 

As to attendance, enthusiasm and profit to 
the hearers, last Monday night’s meeting of 
the Superintendents’ Union at Berkeley Tem- 
ple ranks high among the best meetings ever 
held. It was a union gathering of the Baptist 
and Congregational superintendents’ organ- 
izations of Boston, and both bodies had re- 
sponded generously in attendance to the an- 
nouncement of this unique occasion, a dupli- 
cate of a meeting held about five years ago. 
Pres. F. W. B. Pratt of the Congregational body 
called the meeting together after the informal 
supper and, after a few preliminaries, turned 
over the conduct of the chief exercises of the 
evening to Pres. G. W. Coleman of the Bap- 
tist association. 

The first speaker announced by the program 
was Prof. H. M. Hamill, but, owing to death 
in his family, he had been called home, and 
a loving message was sent to the bereaved 
family. In his place Miss Margaret Koch of 
the Colby Colleze faculty considered the sub- 
ject Mental Science in Christian Training, and 
all who heard her must have been impressed 
with the speaker’s exemplification of the 
teaching she was giving. Her manner was 
unusually inspiring and her suggestions val- 
uable. 

Following came Dr. J. W. Chapman, whose 
wide and successful experience as an evan- 
gelist spoke through his words as he treated 
The Spiritual Work of the Sunday School. 
Special selections of music were well rendered 
by the Superintendents’ Union Male Quartet 
and by Mrs. L. J. Child of Boston. At the 
meeting’s close many members voiced the 
wish that an annual occurrence of this union 
meeting might be arranged. 
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Cc 
AM. WOOLEN. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for de ivory, Je is devoted al- 
most exclusively to the securities of 

» Am. Woolen Tey is of par- 
ticular interest both to the investor 
and operator. We believe there is a 
greater chance for profit, to the pur- 
chaser of these securities at pres- 
ent, than of any stock on the list, 

A copy will be mailed upon appli- 
cation, ard we respectfully solicit 
a share of your patronage. 

INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal, 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


& BOSTON. c 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River oma Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 18 years’ experience in Daa 
ness. Send for formal applications, lfst of — 
ences and map showing location of lands. 
200.000 invested. None batSAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
oans on my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century B Min Minna. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
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INSURE 


IN THE 








CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Oldest, 
RAVELERS, Largest, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. ie Best. 


Life, Endowment, a 








Accident Insurance, 


OF ALL 
HEALTH POLICIES... 





FORMS. 


INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE... 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors and Owners of Buifdings, Horses, and Vehicles, 
can all be protected by policies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, $1,000,000,00 | Liabilities, 


$22, 708,701.82 


ASSETS, . . 26,499,822.74 | EXCESS, 33% basis, 3,791, 120.92 


GAINS: 6 Months, January to July, 1899. 


In Assets, « « 


$1 il 84,380.28 Increase in Reserves (dept's)s $1 478,549.62 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 


Ss. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 


H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 





you SIX PER CENT. 


CET clear of expense 
On all money we Saxe Pavess for you, secured by first mort- 
gage on choice farming lands worth three es the 
amount of the i. Pessonal ins tion of all wlands 
principal free ey: We oothoet 
prin: charge. 
are the saf investments in the the world, and want you 
to to know rhe Write for parti 
RAND FORKS, N. D. 


E. J. LANDER & 00, S2RAQEEh3:3 
% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARAN_ “ED, 








ee tee ® 
ONLY. = 4 
FARMS ¢ te sod be fn 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. rrespondence solicited. 
8. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS, 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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promptly met during the present pastorate, and 
neariy $500 have been paid on the debt. 

New HAvVEN.—United. Last Sunday evening, 
at the opening Men’s Club service, Mr. J. G. Brooks 
of Boston gave an address on Ten Years of a New 
Kind of School. Forthcoming speakers are Presi- 
dents George Harris and Booker Washington. 

JgwetT C1TY.—Rev. H. M. Morrow preached his 
farewell sermon Nov. 12. His eight years’ service 
has been successful, and his resignation is received 
with universal regret. 

WESTMINSTER.—The new pastor, Rev. F. E. 
polster, of Yale Seminary, has recently started 
mission study class and @ young men’s debating 
elub. 

STANWICH.—The vote at @ recent special meeting 
ofthe church to consider moving to a better site re- 
sulted In a majority of one against moving. 

Putnam’s Women’s Missionary Society has packed 
a barrel valued at $78 and sent it to a missionary 
family in Oklahoma.—Southbury has received 
$500 as a bequest of the late Mrs. Sherman Tut- 


tle. 
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MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BINGHAMTON.—First. The installation of Rev. 
N. McG. Waters, Nov. 8, was an occasion of much 
interest. Mr. Waters is a Virginian by birth and 
education. He took his theological course in Bos- 
ton University, in the meantime being the regular 
supply of a Congregational church near by. He 
was called on graduation to a Congregetional 
church, but, reared a Methodist, he was induced to 
accept a charge in that denomination in Iowa. 
After four years he was called to an important 
church in Evanston, Ill. He had all along a lean- 
ing toward Congregationalism. His paper before 
the council was unique, being cas? in literary and 
poetical form. Dr. Hillis of Brooklyn preached the 
sermon. 

WaARSAW.—Rev. W. A. Hobbs, who has just ac- 
cepted a call to Traer, Io., has been here for 11 
years and endeared himself to all. He has been 
considered as the central figure of the district. He 
was the moderator of the last State meeting at Cor- 
ning. He is an instance of a pastor endeared to 
every family of his congregation. The church to 
which he goes is now almost exactly the same in 
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membership as was the Warsaw church when Mr. 
Hobbs took charge here. 

LOCKPORT.—Zast Avenue. Since the coming of 
Rev. G. A. Brock last spring new courage and life 
are evident. Obligations amounting to more than 
$1,000 have been met. Congregations have in- 
creased largely, and the weekly offerings bid fair 
in a few months to pay all the running expenses. 
A church is greatly needed. 

ALBANY.— First has been undergoing extensive 
repairs upon the spire and roof, and the entire ex- 
terior has been given a new dress of paint at a cost 
of nearly $1,000. 

New Jersey 


Rev. John Brown, D. D., of Bedford, Eng., has 
given his lecture on John Bunyan recently in the 
church at Plainfield. 

Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—First. It is understood that the 
recent vote of this church vetoing a union with the 
Associate Reformed Church is not considered final 
action owing to the fact that there was insufficient 
discussion and some misunderstanding at the time. 


Continued on page 748. 
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New York newsboy. 









THE RULE OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 


By 


HONORABLE 
“-\ THOS. B. REED 


In this week’s 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


_The former Speaker of the Nasitnal House of Representatives 
contributes to this number the second of his notable papers. 


VANCE THOMPSON. This brilliant writer ADACHI KINNOSUKE, a successful 


is the author ot an out-of-the-way story of a 
The Jensen Boy is much 


at Tokyo. 


Japanese author, writes, in his own quaint and 
exotic style, a tale of the Imperial University, 





number of 






The Jinrikisha Man 













like other street urchins of great cities, but occa- 
sionally he has unaccountable impulses—which 
many of us have shared—that lead to results 


which are almost uncanny. The Jensen Boy 
W. C. COUP, a pioneer in the circus business in 


this country , tells some of the funniest of the secrets 


of the circus. Freaks and Fakes of the Circus 


Your newsman Will serve you regularly at 5 cents the copy 
Sent by mail every week for five months on receipt of $1.00 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 






HAYDEN CARRUTH, a favorite among the 
Posr’s humorous writers, is the biographer of a 
remarkable hen, whose passion for setting ex- 
tended to lumps of steam coal, brindled door- 
knobs and red billiard balls. 

The Great Setting of Everlasting Hills 











Continued from page 747, 
THE SOUTH 


Alabama 
For other news see page 741.) 

NaT.—A new church, whose name is Bending 
Oaks, organized last April, was recognized and 
received to fellowship Oct. 18. Rev. T. 8. McCallie 
preached the sermon. The church has called as 
pastor Rev. T. B. Dodd of Sale Creek, Tenn. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


SPRINGKRJELD.—First is showing growth and 
prosperity in all departments. The Sunday school 
is growing in numbers and interest. The attendance 
at the Sunday evening services is continually in- 
creasing. There was the largest attendance ever 
known in the history of the church at the recent 
roll-call meeting. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Small, 
and his people are greatly encouraged. 


OLMSTED.—Second. Rev. E. A. King, pastor, has 
large morning and evening congregations. The 
Ladies’ Sewing Society has just voted $60 to paint 
the church building. The C. E. Society issues cards 
of invitation to church services, distributing them 
throughout the community. 

OBERLIN.—First has engaged Dr. H. C. King 
and Prof. E. I. Bosworth, both from the seminary, 
to fill the pulpit, recently left vacant by the death 
of Rev. James Brand, until a regular pastor is 
secured. 

Illinois 

Lacon.—Rev. L. K. Long has preached his last 
sermon here. The congregation was large, and 
there were many expressions of regret at his de- 
parture. Pleasant and convenient social rooms 
have been added to the church, and the interior of 
the parsonage has been improved. Mr. Lung has 
removed his family to Adrian, Mich., away from 
the malaria, and will rest for a time before another 
pastorate. 

Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. Rev. F. E. Dew- 
hurst has arranged a series of Thursday evening 
talks and conversations on The Coming People, by 
C. F. Dole. The young people are much interested 
in the ‘“‘Neighborhood House,” an institutional 
settlement recently established among the colored 
population.——May/lower. The women are pack- 
ing a Thanksgiving barrel for the use of Rev. A. E. 
Pierce and family in their work among the hill 
people of Greene County, southern Indiana.— 
People’s. The pastor, Rev. H. B. Long, assisted 
by Singer Taylor, has conducted nightly evangelis- 
tic services, closing Nov. 12. The attendance 
reached nearly 300.——Brightwood. Evangelist 
Kirkpatrick assisted the pastor, Rev. E. W. Mur- 
ray, for a week, and the interest was so great that 
nightly meetings are continued, the pastor preach- 
ing. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Superintendent Curtis spent a 
reeent Sunday with this church. The basement of 
the new edifice is about completed, and money is 
being raised to continue the work. Rev. J. ©. 
Smith is pastor. 

MACKSVILLE is yet without a pastor, but is in a 
hopeful condition and anxious to carry forward 
the work. The church building has been repaired, 
painted and decorated this summer. 

ONTARIO.—Rev. J. R. Preston has moved from 
Kinderhook, Mich., to his former home here. He 
will continue to supply the Jamestown church. 

TERRE HAUTE.—Second has a parsonage lot, and 
a subscription already reaching $500 is in progress 
to erect a home for the pastor. 

Michigan 

VicKSBURG.—For two years preceding the call 
of Rev. C. K. Stockwell, this church had been with- 
out a pastor. This and other conditions have made 
the work difficult. But the members have taken up 
the work earnestly, the benevolences have been 
resumed, and a Ladies’ Aid Society has been or- 
ganized. The five-minute sermonettes for children 
attract a large number. The church will now un- 
dertake cottage prayer meetings. 

DETROIT.—First bas a “ pastor’s class” consist- 
ing of about 25 young people. Dr. Boynton meets 
them Wednesdays to instruct them in the funda- 
mentals of the Christian life, thus preparing them 
for church membership.——Fort Street. Four hun- 
dred and sixty-three dollars were raised on a re- 
cent Sunday morning to cancel the last of the 
debt. A mortgage of 14 years’ standing is thus 
removed. 

Three Oaks and Atlanta both rejoice in parson- 
ages just purchased, and Atlanta plans to build a 
church.—Vienna’s increased attendance has ne- 
cessitated more room, and the church is worship- 
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ing for the present in the town hall.—-Bancroft 


loses Rev. Arthur Metcalf, who goes to Like Lin- |. 


den at once, after a five years’ happy pastorate. 


Wisconsin 

WHITEWATER.—A farewell reception, attended 
by over 500 people, was given the pastor, Rev. B.C. 
Preston, and his wife. A box of bank notes was 
presented which, with the gift last Christmas, ag- 
gregate $310. The congregations have been uni- 
formly large, and the evening service has been a 
striking feature. The church is free from debt, and 
benevolences are at a high mark, aggregating over 
$1,500 a year. Mr. and Mrs. Preston take up new 
work at Osage, Io., to which church the new pastor 
has just sent a preliminary individual message of 
hope and cheer. 

MEDFORD.—The dedication of the new church 
building has recently occurred. Ministers taking 
part were: Rev. A. Kidder of Eau Claire, Rev. A. A. 
Martin, Rev. H. W. Carter, home missionary secre- 
tary, and Rev. G. C. Haun of Madison. 


STEUBEN.—Nov. 5, a chureh edifice, costing 
about $1,500, was dedicated. Over $400 were 
raised at the service to pay last bills and to secure 
$300 pledged by the Building Society. 

Maple Ridge suffers great loss in the death of 
Deacon James Patton, a pioneer widely known and 
greatly loved. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


Sioux Crry.—First. The people rejoice that 
their unanimous protest against Rev. M. W. Dar- 
ling’s resignation and their pledge of earnest sup- 
port in his efforts have secured its withdrawal. 
The long service of this popular pastor is more 
warmly appreciated than ever before, not only by 
his own people, but by hosts of outsiders. 


Minnesota 

ALEXANDRIA.—Rev. W. H. Medlar recently gave 
a supper to the men of his parish at the church par- 
lors. The program of toasts, interspersed with de- 
lightful music, closed with A Social Suggestion by 
the pastor, embodying his ideas on the subject of a 
parish club. These meeting with hearty response 
from his guests, a club of 42 gentlemen was organ- 
ized, which number it is hoped to swell to 75 or 100 
when all the out: stations are represented. 


Continued on page 749. 








After a Day’s Hard Work 


Take Horsfurd’s Acid Phosphate. 


It is a grateful tonic, relieving fatigue and de- 
pression so common in midsummer. 








Picture 
of Health 


I have used Mellin’s Food for 
my baby boy for the last 15 
months and I enclose a_picture of 
Me him (now 18 months old). He is 
the very picture of health, weighs 35 
pounds, has cut all of his teeth and 
never has had a sick day. Everyone 
says “he is an ideal Mellin’s Food 
baby,” and they will hardly believe me 
when I tell them he is only 18 months 
old. Mrs. W. H. Macllroy, 43 East 
21st Street, Paterson, N. J. 


Mellin’s Food 


Judged by its results alone Mel- 
lin’s Food must be a good food for 
babies. Mellin’s food and good 
fresh milk make a combination 
that is like mother’s milk. That 
is the reason why so many 
babies thrive on Mellin’s Food. 












Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 














The Council Photographs 


1. In Tremont Temple. 2. On the State House 
Steps. 3. The Banquet. 4. At the Faith Monvu- 
ment, Plymouth. 5. At Burial Hill, Plymouth. 6, 
At The Rock, Plymouth. 7. The Tallyho. Each, 
8 x 10, 75 cts.; 14x 17, $1.75. Sent unmounted by 
mail postpaid or delivered at our office mounted on 
cardboard without extra charge. 

COUNCIL PHOTOGRAPHS, The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Nebraska 

LINCOLN.—First. Sixteen persons united Nov. 
5, nine on confession. Rev. W. H. Manss has 
peen continuing his evening sermons on Old Faiths 
in New Lights. A class in 8. 8. pedagogy has been 
organized, with Professor Majors of the State Uni- 
versity as leader. At the annual meeting, held 
Nov. 1, reports indicated a year of exceptional 
growth and prosperity. The offerings for Gates 
Academy reached $175. 

Dr. Theodore Clifton meets with hearty response 
in bis campaign for Christian education in this 
state. At Fremont over $100 were secured, and 
similar success followed his efforts at Omaha, 
Ashland and other points. His tour has deepened 
spiritual as well as educational interest and won 
many friends to the Education Society. 

Colorado 
(For other news see page 741.) 
Haypen.—A revival is in progress in this church, 
organized last August. {tis one of three churches 
in a county as large as Connecticut. Rev. J. H. 
Singleton, the pastor, was ordained by council 
Nov. 2, Supt. Horace Sanderson preaching the 
sermon. 
STEAMLOAT SPRINGS has enjoyed the services of 
Mr. T. J. Jones through the summer, under whose 
pastorate the membership has doubled. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 
( For news see page 752.) 





WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


GUSWELL, Jas. O., Mellen, Wis. | Rireene gece 
8. D., until June, "1900. a 

CARLSON, Walter +, recently a Newkirk, Okl., 
Edmore and Westvitis, ‘Mich. Has te work. 

CHAMBERS, Geo. R., Genesee, Wis., to Shullsburg. 

epts. 

ohaNDI. ER, Watson H., Wheaton, IIl., to Clintonville 
and Em! wis Wis. ‘Ace ceepts. 

CLARK, Chas. F., — Ch., W. Newbury, Mass., to 
Groveland. Acce 

CONE, Jas. W., to continue another year at Powhattan 
and sore et, Kan. cep 

ELY, A. BK. (U. B.), Caledonia, Mich., accepts call to 
Wacousta 

FOSTER, Geo. R., dyin § Ch., Jackson, Mich., to 
Oswego Falls, N. *Y. “ace e pts. 

GAYLORD, J. Howard, Hartford Sem. (not Jos. F. of 
Barre, Mass.), has begun work at West Brookfield, 


Mass. 

er M = ER, Nath’l W., Alva, Okl., accepts call to 
Jamaica, Vt. 

HAKBUTT, Chas., Presque Isle, Me., after six years’ 
service, to the secretaryship of the Maine Missionary 
Society. Accepts. 

a a SS, Parker, to remain another year at Summer 

ill 

IREL AND, Edwy 8., Dundee, Mich., to Saugatuck. 

mee. Pe b’t G., Lake Bi Benton, Minn., to Stewartville. 

= LF, Arthur, Bancroft, Mich., to Lake Linden. 
ce 


NEWE rt w Wm. W., Bethany Ch., St. oe Minn., to 
Compto mm re st. Louis, Mo. Acc ts. 
PERKINS, Geo. G., Rodney aed Smit land, Io., to 


Rogers, Ark. for six mouths. ~~ 

ROGERS, R. W., Bristol and Parts, is., to Lake View 
Ch., Chicago, Ii. 

SMITH, Jjoln H. B. and Esther, Wadena, Minn., and 


eat stations, to Plymouth and Morley Chs., Duluth. 


ept 

TOWNSEND, Arthur C., Westhampton, Mass., to 

Crawford, N eb. 

TRACY, Alfred E., Ontario, Cal., to Wilton, N. H., 

where he formerly served six years. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 

COOK, Arthur W., o. Steuben, Wis., Nov. - Sapee, 

Rev. F. N. Dexter; other parts, Rev. M ay 

Miner, J. W. Hadden, F. Ww. Schoenfeld. 

MACAYE AL, Howard 8., i. Central Ch., St. Louis. Wo. 


Sermon, Dr. A. R. Thain; olher parts, Drs. Mic hael | 
Burnham and W. M. Jones, Rev. Messrs. J. C. Cromer | 
and J. Scott Carr. 


MOMILLAN, Peter i. Edwards Ch., Northampton, Nov. | 
10. Ser mon, Dr. bs 8. Moxom; other parts, Drs. Paul | 
van Dyke and @. W. Phillips, Rev, Messrs. H. T. | 
Rose, KE. G. Cobb, H. pr Pmnten ine | and ©. H. Hamlin. 

SARGENT, Wm. oy Os Memphis, ich., 
mon, Rev. Thomas pa other parts, Rev. 
Messrs CU. S. Shattuek, J. Harr 
Eppens, C. W. Rice, J. F. Hutchinso 

SINGLE TON, J. H., 0. Hayden Col., Nov. 2. germs, 
Supt. Horace Sanderson ; other p arts, Supt. A. 8. 
Bush, Kev, Messri Rant, oe Hy 

WATERS, N. McG Gee i J viet Ch., Bi N. ¥. 
Sermon, Dr. N. D. Hillis; other ts, ng E. N. Pack- 
ard at 5 Edward 1 Taylor, Rev. Messrs. 8. E. Eastman, 

Beecher, F. L, Luce, Ethan Curtis, Thos. Clay- 


Resignations 
CHAPMAN, Edward M., junior pastorate of Central 
Ch.. Wore este r. Mass 
weit, Wilitam, Williston, N. D 
HERR Geo. D.. a8 professor of applied Christian- 
ay, tow realh ollege. 
IRELAND, Edwy 8., Dundee, Mich. 
JONES, Rob't G., Lake Benton, Mina. 
JONES: Thos. J., Steamboat Spring Col. 
ROGERS, R. W.. Bristol and P: Wis. 
VIRGIN, ‘Sam’ ., Pilgrim Ch., New York city. to take 
effect Dec. 31, after a pastorate of nearly 29 years. 
Dismissions 
SEABURY, Joseph B,, Dedham, Mass., Nov. 9. 
Stated Supplies 
ABLY, Alonzo P., Bristolville, O., also at Mesopota- 


KIRK ‘PATRIOK, c. Brane, A. J., a licentiate of Central 


» Ass ” Ind., 
uittee' Be igrim Church, Indianapolis, for 


hs. 
: NNELL, Alex. 8., Grinnell, Io., at Wesley. Ac- 
SEARHAWK, Willis T., Bangor Sem., at Putney, Vt., 


er ae 


BSRINTNALL, Loren W o has been under treat- 
ment at a Tacoma twa} Beopital for an injury to his 





SeEiae bateree rapctoremiet tera Ot 


KEEP, tit , and his bride were pase? yetrst 


reception b 
7 agadamggnadlaogloeas 


RANSLOW, Eugen . has received 


of { money how the cituren | in A gate, Vi Ve of witch 
has been pastor 12 y ie ei 
SMITE. 0. E., who has’ been ht a Vt., 


pe 9 some time, was exam 


at Brattleboro Nov. 6, =a approbated to preach for 


TRAGY. A Alfred E., who has accepted a call to Wilton, 


N. H., where he was tor for six years during the 
eighties, was given a farewell reception at the church 
parlors in Ontario, Cal., which was largely attended by 


members of his old congregation, citizens and friends. 





ACCBSSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 








Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
Claremont, 6 12 Brewster. - 9 
Lemon Grove, 6 8 Lincoln, First. 9 16 
Redlands, ° — 8 “Vinedt, ’ 3 8 
Best oe whw Youk 
Ellin 10 18 Albany, First. ert 
H Gra Farming- Buffalo, First, 4 9 
ton, Ave., 17 Pugria, B28 
Putnam, 3 5 Flatbush, — 50 
Watertown, 3 Saugerties, — $ 
MASSACHUSETTS OHIO 
ie Cleveland, Euclid | 
ve 
e keley g Wauseon, $77 
— 3 OREGON 
es 7 
5 6 Forest Grove, — 17 
2 4 Hood River, ae 
& HH TENNESSEE 
2 3 Rankin’s Chapel, — 10 
Leyden, — 8 Welshtown and 
orth 5 Hodgetown, — 10 
Bide, 2 2 4 VERMONT 
St, 4 8 Cheisea — 2% 
486 Cornwall, 2 3 
White- St. Albans, - 5 
5 
Northampton, Eé- OTEEE CHUROERS 
2 14 Amberst, N. H., 5 6 
1 6 Atlanta,Ga.,Central,1 65 
Hope, 3 6 Bangor, Me., Ham- 
2 8 mond st, 4 9 
3 3 Strunt’s Lane, Ky., — ‘9 
-— 3 jae ag — 16 
6 10 Churches with less 
3 8 _ than three, 6.9 


Conf., 131; Tot., 479. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 6,657; Tot., 14,070. 








EGYPT, THE HOLY LAND AND THE PARIS Ex- 
POSITION.—Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb will 
send forth their annual party of tourists to the 
Mediterranean, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, etc., Jan. 
9. Ina tour of five and a half months the countries 
named and, in addition, Greece, Italy, France and 
England will be visited. No less than three weeks 
will be devoted to Paris and the great exposition, 
and at a time in advance of the great summer rush 
of visitors. Atthe same time the sojourn in Paris 
will be about a month after the opening of the ex- 
hibition, when everything will be in place and the 
vast undertaking in the full tide of operation. A 
special descriptive circular will be sent to any ad- 
dress. 
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RALSTON 


Breakfast in 5 Min- 
utes for 2c. stamp 


Ss : before breakfast 
Five Minutes time is enough to 


cook it in; all other Breakfast Foods 
take at least four times as long. Every 
housekeeper appreciates the worth of 
this cooking .quality. 


One Cup of Ralston 
Breakfast Food «4 } 
makes a good 
breakfast for @ 
five persons 
prom econ- 

y for you 
apeanated by 
any other Break- 
fast Food for its 
price or any other 
price. 


Its in the Cook- 


that great advan- 
ing tages appear, as 
well as in the short 
time and the small 
quantity required to 
prepare it for breakfast 
A Single Boiler 

Anything jou 

Does It On boti's cups 
of water in will 
do the work (it 
takes 6 cups 
of water to 
leup of 
Ralston 
Breakfast Food), aud that’s wny it 
only costs 3 cents for enough for 
breakfast for 5 persons. 

















If eaten regularly for breakfast it insures 


A Fortune in Good Health 


It is made from wheat rich in gluten. Indorsed by the 
Ralston Health Club as “the only perfect, and by far the 
most healthful breakfast foodinthe country.” 4°k your 
dealer for it. If he doés not keep it, send us his name and 


2 Cents cers: Breakfast 





PURINA MILLS, 855 Gratiot St. St, Louis, Mo, 











Toon oT amet 


{BEECHA 


FOR ALL 





M'S} 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS; 


SICK HEADACHE, ) and 
CONSTIPATION, 


Kindred 


{ IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
DISORDERED LIVER and 


Sold everywhere, in boxes, at 10 cents and 25 cents each. Annual sale over 6,000,000 bo 


WEAK STOMACH, | Diseases | FEMALE AILMENTS. F 
xes. 


i sie te tlhe dite tie die tie tie a 


ere 





RHEUMATISM. 


I will ‘guaran cure the worst case of 
m I oy ast ook to send me one 
cent. Send me your name and address. CHAS. L. 
FRYE, 106 Summer 8t., Dep’t F., Boston, Mass. 














IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
OONGREGATIONALIST. 





Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
lish Cure without 


lebrated and effectual 


internal een Proprietors, W. EDWARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale o 


E. Fougera & th 80 North William St., N.Y. 


I. Planning. 
TIMELY 3. Young Men in Politics. 


Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 

Leaflets pra 

3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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Gilchrist & Co. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Women’s Jackets 
at $10.00. 


Multitudes of women will readily spend 
ten dollars for a coat. We make a spe- 
cialty of coats at this price, and crowd 
every possible excellenceintothem. They 
are lined throughout with Skinner Satin, 
which is guaranteed to last two seasons; 
the coats are of excellent quality Kersey, 
in black, castor, brown and blue, strapped 
seams, tailor stitched. They are sur- 
prising values at 


Ten Dollars Each 








NEW SCALE, STYLE AA 


ELIEVING that there is always demand for the 
highest possible degree of excellence in a given 
manufacture, the Mason & Hamlin Company bas 
held steadfast to its original principle, and has 
never swerved from its purpose of producing instru- 
ments of rare artistic merit. Asa result the Mason 
& Iamlin Company has received for its products, 
since its foundation to the present day, words of 
greatest commendation from the world’s most illus- 
trious musicians and critics of tone. 
This new model has created fairly a sensation 
among artists and music lovers. 
Send for catalogue describing new styles of Grands 
and Uprights. Sold for Cash or Easy Payments, 


Masons. Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclestastical notices, addresses of sntatators, 
etc., pudrlished under this heading at ten cents a line 


BosTon AUXILIARY OF THE AM. Onn. are. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Charlesgate, Bosto 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. Ai: communications and gifts 
for Whitman College aoe be sent to At financia) 


agent, Miss Re Do: husetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, r to the ¢ President, Re “atephen B. L: Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 ‘a -4 
S8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. jus. 
tains chaplains and ———— oo temperance 
homes and houses in | ports at sels, 
—e.5 abroad; provides ‘ibraries for orvourgoing vessels 
the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen 














Tie Boat to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam: uested to be made direct to 
the main oftee of the society at New. York. 


isey, W. .. 6. Brit Rencate. 
B8, Treasurer. 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Churcn ana School Bells. Send > 
Catalogue, The C.S. BELL Co., H ro,.G 


CHURCH BELLS .crsts 
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Wisconsin’s Educational Interests 


Beloit has the largest enrollment in its his- 
tory. Malcolm W. Wallace, Ph. D., trained 
in the universities of Toronto and of "Chicago, 
is added to the instructors in English, and Mr. 
Clement E. Rood, who has done fine work in 
astronomy at the Yerkes Observatory, is to 
take charge of the observatory and assist in 
mathematics. Mr. George Bacon returns from 
Germany to his position of assistant principal. 

Ripon College is working and intends to 
push its new science hall as rapidly as possi- 
ble to completion. The number of new stu- 
dents is largeand of excellent quality. Ripon 
affords exceptionally good opportunities for 
students to work their way, because expenses 
are low and the people of the city furnish 
much work. 

Milwaukee-Downer College for women con- 
tinues to enjoy great prosperity under Presi- 
dent Miss Sabin’s efficient leadership. With 
new buildings, new equipments and new 
friends it proposes to do large service for 
Western women. 

Through the fostering care of the Educa- 
tion Society, whose Western secretary, Dr. 
Clifton, has spent much time in freeing them 
from debt and in other ways assisting them, 
Ashland, Endeavor and Rochester academies 
are now doing good work. The two former 
would have succumbed to their burdens‘of 

debt had not the society given timely aid. 
Ashland, under Principal Fenenga, has an in- 
crease of 500 per cent. in attendance. 

Principal R. L. Cheney reports increased 

attendance at Endeavor. The unique feature 
of this school is its industrial work. Students 
poor in purse can work their way on the farm, 
or in the brickyard, or at the printer’s case. 
They have just burned a kiln of 100,000 bricks 
of first quality, and have disposed of them at 
paying prices. They cannot supply the de- 
mand for their brick. 
Rochester Academy is in the older settled 
part of the State and does the high grade, intel- 
lectual work, under Principal Farnham, that 
characterizes New England academies. ob. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 


SMITH—BLANCHARD—In bg nde Nov. 8, by Bes: 
Albert D. Smith, uncle of the gr » Rev. Jesse F- 

Smith, under appointment to the Baptist itiasion = 

Burmah, and Cora E. Blanchard, both of East H 

° 














Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lac 
additional line ten cenis, counti: and words to a line. The 


money should be sent with the not 


HASTINGS-—In Gregeime. Mass., Nov.3. Helen Gay, 
wife of Robert W. Hastings, M. D., aged 28 yrs. 

MILLER—In Dummerston, Vt., Nov. William O. 
Miller, aged 83 yrs. A member of the Congrega- 
tional church since 1841. 











THE reason why Mellin’s Food is the best food 
for your baby is because when prepared, as di- 
rected, with fresh cow’s milk it is a substitute for 
mother’s milk that has no equal. 


It is announced that, commencing Dec. 10, 1899, 
the Southenn Railway Company will operate 
through train service over its own line via Colum- 
bia, Perry, Blackville and Allendale, 8.C., into 
and out of Savannah, Ga. Commencing that date 
its through car service will be operated in connec- 
tion with the Plant System south of Savannah, 
Ga., and the Florida East Coast Railway to and 
from points on the east coast of Florida, with di- 
rect connection to and from Key WeSt, Fla., Ha- 
vana, Cuba, and Nassau, N. P., via Miami, Fla., 
a connection with the Florida East Coast Steam- 
ship Line; and in connection with the Plant Sys- 
tem south of Savannah to and from other points in 
Florida, including points on the west coast, with 
direct connection to and from Key West and Ha- 
vana via Tampa, Fla., in connection with the Plant 
Steamship Line. 


16 November 1899 


THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 





GEM, $7.50. 


The Edison Phonograph reproduces ¢} 
louder and more naturally than other talking ma 
chines because the diap ™m is held ina 
frame and must transform ali the mechanical vibra. 
tions into sound. All others have for the diaphragm 
a@ movable support, which absorbs the vibrations 
— amet the clearness and volume of the 
result 

Your choice of seven styles from $90 to $7.50, 
all using the same records and giving the same per- 
fect result, but with different Giving mechanism— 
some spring motors, some electric motors. _ Also 
the Edis»n Concert Phono- a 

graph, reduced to $100. Our NONE GENUINE withouT 
new catalogue of machines ™'® TRADE 
and records can be obtained a Ea 
from all Phonograph dealers. jomod von. 


National Phonograph Co., New York. “siege 


Silverware 


Special Designs Furnished and 
estimates given for entirely 
Hand Wrought pieces. 


poe Ga 
32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
$ ing can be made on a Lawton 
mpgs x Printer. No wash- 
No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 39 Yesey St. Now York. 














REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. - 83 FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 


Stained Glass 
Church aa Ss * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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Church Furniture, 
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Pews, Assembly Chairs, . 
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MANITOWOC & WOE testis WIS. 
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MoSHANE | BE FOUNDRY. 1 Baltimore.taa 











AT MANU 
FACTURER 


Joun H. Pray 
CARPETS and 


\ ie) 


WAS HINT Ow 


Sons & Co.., 
UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON 
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Viewing a New Year 
Writers for the Coming Months 


poyou know that you can interest your friends 
to subscribe for The Congregationalist by confiding 
to them our plans for 1900? Your neighbor will 
find in some one of our eminent contributors a 

favorite. Mention their names as we re- 
eord them from week to week and note the effect. 

Here are two more men whose writings are 
widely read and whose voices are always lifted in 
pehalf of the higher Christian life: 

PROF. W. N. CLARKE 
DR. FLOYD TOMKINS 

pr. Clarke’s volumes, What Shall We Think of 
Christianity ? and Can I Believe in God the Father? 
are popular alike with thoughtful laymen as well 
as earnest ministers. To these columns he will 
contribute next year articles upon The Primary 
Christian Experiences, 

Among the members of the Y. P.8.0.E, Dr. 
Tomkins is known as @ gifted leader of The Quiet 
Hour. His published writings have to do with 
the cultivation of the devotional side of religious 
life. At international and State conventions he 
has often conducted consecration services. This 
experience prepares Dr. Tomkins for the Direct 
Talks he is to give the readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist upon The Growth of the Inner Life. Old 
and young feeling the need of development in the 
Christian graces and virtues will welcome his 
words. 

In these ways does this journal co-operate with 
the individual in the strengthening of his religious 
life. By emphasizing this thought you will confer 
a large bevefit upon those who are not regularly 
readers of the paper. 

And only a little practical aid is required to add 
to the real value of our contribution: Jn Church 
Clubs we are sending your best church paper to new 
subscribers until Jan..1, 1901, for only $2 00. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


TEBOOKG REGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
‘s ted in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 

only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
Sonn 609 Co onal House. Rev. Joshua 
Gott, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, 

Wouay's HoME MISSIONARY peopcnazsen, Room 
No, 607 C es Sarre House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
aual membe p; F1-055 uae life members , $20.00. Con- 
tributions solici White. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF j mebabtnnd; z For. 





i Wieuin: Treasures es E. Swett, Publishing and 
wi a aD 

Purchasing Agent. ‘Office in New Yo Fourth Ave. 

and Twenty-Second St. ; in » 153 La Salle St. 


Sener" - Re oF Pm yy 3 Yb 704 Congre- 


myn Miss Sarah ,» Treasurer; 
Abbie B. “Onild, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 

Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 

oy evangelis' ce = educational, at the South and 
fh the West, among the Indians and sme. Boston 


fice, 153 La 

> either of the 

above offices, or to H. W. , Feurtb 
Ave, and Twenty-Second ‘st, New York City. 

THECONG ey the BUILDING SOOIBTY 
—Obureh and ding. resto L. H. Upited 
Oharition Be diag, Ne 4 4, ay Hood. 

u 7 + 
Oongregational ieee Boston. ’ Field Secre George A. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION oo including 
former New West Education 


urer. 

tional House, Boston: 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & Pusteaise SOOCIBTY.— 
Seemutens used 2 wD for missionary work. Rev. 


e M. and Tr 
W. va. Dutican o PhD "Dy Secretary Rev. Francie J: 
» New & ingiand’ Superintendent, Congregatio: 


THE comenniieiiiaaiies CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and hme ‘ruppart of 4 em Its object is the b- 


E. Kelsey, pi, Bad. 
sarwal¢ baring, Bree 0. i: 


Ramona COUNCIL’S py ae tn RELIEF FunD. 
—Alds 1 and disabled 

and their | families, arreeonnent ye x H. ALO 
ven, Ct.; v. SB. Rerpes,, 

Seaeeuatbenel 

U: a corporate 

Satered under Oe laws of the Sta’ bicaeeers 

lief, 4 provided in the resolu of the 


N Congregational Ch 
| ~sey Conneme of the Churches of the 








THE CONGREGATIONAL Doan 4 snasoeas, Res. Sur. 
ton’ srablished b See 


ppt fnppiies in Haasachuneti Rrebes Gearing pastors 3. 


B. Rice, Secretary. — es 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Pen ae eee ev ing. ‘Sailors and landsmen 


10.30 4.M. Bible 


indy 8 a j Hg 


u 


hours. 
pene Made) q 
Id ea dene Saturoay. Branch mission, ion, Vine- 
tens of eer Bee support. ao genn 
m0 ey to B. 8. Snow, Sec! 
— } Congregational 


eioth: 
tread: 


it. 8. 8, Nick 
should 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationa/ist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 
aieveccer ily 
y en 
8t. rosstery magia enege 
Beribner'ss 8 feaeies 


azine.. 
Harper's Weekly. 










Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 


they must write to the pablication itself, and not to us, 


in case of any irregularity or change of address. 








UsEp and prescribed by physicians—Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Avoid counterfeit preparations, get the gen- 
uine. 


AMERICAN HANDIWORK.—It would be well if 


our European cousins, who have received some ob- 
ject lessons during the last year in American supe- 
riority, could see the remarkably fine specimen of 
American carved woodwork now on exhibition at 
the Paine warerooms on Canal Street. It is a com- 
bination of hall settle and hall mirror, and as an 
example of the skill of the American wood carver 
it will compare with anything which the world can 
produce. These two notable pieces of furniture 
are described in another column. They are as fine 
specimens as Boston has ever seen. 
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IN GRANDMA'S TIME 


a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 


FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under all conditions of service. 


The World’s Standard. 


All jewelers ~- Elgin Watches in cases to suit 
every taste. An Elgin watch always has the 
wo “Ee pa engraved on the works—fully 
guaran 

Our new booklet about watches is ready 
tosend everyone who desires it—free. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Hl. 














LYDE LI 


ToF LORI DA. 


ONLY DIRECT WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, CHARLESTON & JACKSONVILLE 





SUPERB 
PASSENGER 


SERVICE | * PIER 











. CLYDE 


WITHOUT CHANGE 
SAILING FROM 


NEW YORK 








THREE 
SAILINGS 


N.R. * | wEEKLY 











Ps 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Crand Tour 


ORIENTAL LANDS. 


A willleave New York Tuesday, January 
on the favorite of the 
Dh createdkenentlien Lime, fora 


CRUISE THROUGH THE MEDITERRANEAN, Etc. 


Landing in Eeve pt, & month will be passed in that an- 
cient country, fnclusive of a three weeks’ voyage on the 
Nile; a month in Palestine and Systos nearly a 
month in Turkey and Greece; three weeks in 
Italy; and 


THREE WEEKS AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Later there will be a week in London, Foy visits to 
Oxford, the Shakespeare Country 
Send for special circular of Oriental Tends “Trip. 








BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opposite Schoo) St., Boston. 


THE ORIENT The Crawford Tours. 
PARIS leave New York 


yoeeuney yoy a ril 18. Escorted 
and tours to all parts 
poumges stenmnehip and railway tick- 
PASSION ets ial inducements to clubs and 
sented es. Illustrated Itineraries free. 
PLAY CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 
0 Tremunt Bui) 


609-610 ing, Boston ; 

220 Broadway, St. Paul Building, New Yor e City; 1011 

Chestaut Bt., ‘Philadelphia; 621 Marquette Building, 
icago. 
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At 
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, A Sy ‘ 
ed, 


Get away § from business cares 
dusty cities 

and, while breathing the’ ozone-laden air of the « 
great Northwest, note the wonderful busincss 
opportunities which abound on sverd, hand in this 
—the coming empire. The Great Northern 
Railway, With 5,000 miles of perfect track, is 
the highway, of business and pleasure through 
seven great Northwestern States. Farmers, bual- 
ness men, manufacturers, investors, sportsmen, 
tourists, health-seekers, will find here opportunt- { 
tles not to be had elsewhere. The stimulus of 
Ortental trade is already working wonders on the 
North Pacific Coast—the nearest | eth to the 

Orient. Illustrated information fro’ 

ST NEY. Gea’) Pass r F Agent, 
(Mention this paper 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


A leisurely tour, Paris Exposition on return. 
Address H. W. Dunning, Ph. D., Room 106 Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Mass. 


~ 
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First, that the officers and directors of our home 
Association of Northern and missionary societies, viz : the C. H. M. 8., the A. 
‘ M. A., the C. 8. 8. and P. 8., the C. C. B. 8. and the 
Central California C. E.'S. appoint representatives from their own 
members, who shall hold a joint meeting to con- 
It held this forty-third session with “4 sider the advisability of consolidating their work. 
Chureh, San Francisco, Oct. 24-27. Rev. W. ~ gecona, that they report to their several socie- 1 
W. Soudder was elected moderator. Thebody ties and to the churches as soon as practicable the 
was warmly welcomed by Dr. G. C. Adams, “mi og bg pe bapepreage ~— we maga — a 
P suc 
anf took its keynete from the ——e “96 impracticable, a full statement of the difficulties 
a ~ J Brirny oa mange on that prevent be made known to the churches. 
nistry. Later by three weeks than usual, 
the association rejoiced in the wisdom of Po Bens e sy roots tien ere 
oe om eer - <e" a a os ter was not organized until 1857, Congrega- 1 
nternationa ne pearly Troyes ag tionalism was established by the formation of _ ma 
Board. It listened with keen interest to Rev. . of - fen F i a of Makes a Pie That 
C. R. Brown’s paper, read at the council, on the First Os - ee ne on 
ae — ; the Sacramento church in 1849. As each Melts in Your Mouth fin 
the Distinctive Characteristics of Christian- 104 aniv oulebrated. Dr. J. H Warren, who chi 
ity, and to the reports made by him and Rev. y 9 UT. dv. Eh. Those who know Libby’s delicious 
for twenty-seven years had been superin- 4 800 
H. H. Wikoff, Drs. McLean and Adams. The y Mince Meat never bother with the 
_ _— : tendent of home missions, recalled the organ- labor of making a winter’ civ 
z nter's supply 
last porwr spoke in genes rg 9 ization of the State association. Other inter- of home-made. olb 
eign missionary meeting and, w ev. Wal. esting facts were given by Rev. J. T. Ford— Libby’s is so convenient, whole- tim 
ter Frear, also at Boston ani Providence, and just resigned as H, M. superintendent of some, pure. ont 
Dr. Peck, returned from China, rekindled en- < Put up in packages enough for 
Southern California—in his paper on Early y e tas 
thusiasm for the Board with its new presi- Days of Congregationalism in Southern Cali- two large mince pies. ou 
dent and for its world-wide work. fornia, now an association by itself. The ngage a6 eee gor Da 
Supt. E. J. Singer of the Sunday School -Tentatives for Christian Education in the en 
Society reported larger receipts than the pre Half-Century were presented in the inimita- Libby, McNeill & Libby, Ch to! 
eeding year. The Church Building Society })6 style of Rev. Dr. Mooar of Pacific Semi- ae ee Se et, mem einen, bel 
and home missions were also represented. nary, who revealed the power of Congre- ro thtone 
A noticeable variation from former years gationalism shown in the establishment of 1 
was the space given to women on the regular Golden Gate Academy, the College of Califor- Th 
program. A paper entitled Gates Ajar and pia—since become our State University—and he 
emphasizing missionary opportunities was pacific Seminary. his 
read by Mrs. E. J. Singer, and Mrs. Bradley gut the occasion would not have been com- al 
ans wered the question, Why Should Mission- pjete without the Paper Statistical, Covering the 
ary Societies Encourage the Education of Fifty Years, given by the genial registrar, ma 
Women of Non-Christian Lands? Discus- Rey. W. EK. Jewett. The two churches of 1849 Sa 
sions followed each paper, participated in with twenty-three members have become 213, mu 
largely by women. While such a modifica- with more than 17,000 on the roll. In the op 
tion lessened the emphasis on woman’s work half-century 18,000 members have been added ou 
as distinctive, it served to make it prominent on confession. We have sent into foreign fot 
as an important part of the conquest of the jands twenty-five missionaries and given shi 
world. $1,000,000 for benevolences. as 
Special emphasis was laid on Arbitration, A Glance into the Future formed a fitting on id. 
Church Taxation, Self-Support in 1901 and gjimax. This was given by Rev. J. B. Sitcox. Whooping Cough pr 
the Capen Plan. Chaplain Drahms of the (jaiming no prophetic gifts he emphasiz2d| | Croup, Asthma 7 a lat 
State Penitentiary read an able paper on the _ nis intense convictions as to the divine Christ, Cold #° hiti id a 
first named subject, which called forth a series loyalty to whom will enable us to meet suc- ol a! Bronchit * ‘ wh 
of resolutions to be forwarded to President egsfully the problems of the new century. mont nucoraful UERMICIDE 
McKinley. Church Taxation is unique in OCCIDENT. Dg Roe ] 
California—the only State thus burdening the — tinoniale and price lit tur 
churches. Effort is being made for aconsti- GorInGc SouTH?—If so, travelers should not fail aa her 
tutional amendment to be voted upon in the to go South via the beautiful, the historical Shen- VYapo-Cresolene Go., fac 
autumn of 1900—the legislature having already ect Pron d stead aneek en ch noe = . pete ta nethony = to 
submitted it to the people. In behalf of the = srgee per > 7 ag PensayWvailis teledne ane OL YU 8 Age C: dai 
movement Dr. Bovard of the Methodist church ,..-ning the Shenandoah Valley at daytime, giv- 2 da; 
was heard with enthusiasm. Asan evidence jng passengers a day ride from Hagerstown, Md., of 
of the burden it may be added that First to Roanoke, Va., and Bristol, Va.-Tenn. Write 5 Th 
Church, San Francisco, pays $1,000 annually for advertising matter and schedules to C. P. for 
in taxes. Gaither, New England agent, N. &. W. R. KR, 112 ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS. tus 
Ap interesting anti-saloon discussion was Summ»r Street, Boston, Mass., or to W. B. Bevill, Has for some time been used in the Go 
introduced by Rev. J. R. Knodell. The asso- eae passenger agent, N. & W. R. R., Roanoke, RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. the 
ciation heartily seconded the effort of Super. ** “ NEAVE’S FOOD is rich in flesh and bone forming 
intendent Harrison and the executive commit. | —— et tthe Pees Se ~~ | elements and is above the average of the best 
tee of the California H. M. S. in behalf of lad purely farinaceous foods, so that when it is prepared fee 
self-support in 1901. An increase of $3,000 ji ren according to directions it makes a perfect food sit 
over present contributions {s all that is neces- ped ven r recommended for nursing mothers, tt 
sary to meet current demands. This, it is; -. > h invalids and old people. lor 
thought, will be raised by interest ona $50,000 in school? Then you have |p poucera & co., 30 North William St., 7. vi 
endowment, part of which is already prom- | complain " th 
ised, whose income will be used for adminis. often heard them P 9 an 
trative purposes. of headache; have freq uently lor 
In connection with this was the adoption of “ ere 
the Capen Plan, discussion on which was in- noticed how they go about of 
troduced by a paper by Rev. A. J. Seott,and| in a listless, indifferent way, AND, he 
a committee appointed to suggest specific oe SWRU ha 
methods for realizing it. And the association haven t y our art the 
adopted the resolutions which we print here- | 9 D 4 IODIDE OF I RON ne 
~~ ects ce a 
The General Association of Northern and Central does grand things for such SCROPULA, Etc. i e 
California hereby reiterates its last year’s hearty . ° heal h Hone get pate oo * _gegammmaa fic 
indorsement of the plan inaugurated at the last children, It bringsa ealt y EB. FOUGERA &CO.,N. Y. Agts. for U.S. de 
meeting of the National Council to federate the Ne a 
work of our various missionary societies, and color to their ch ecks, * . 
will seek to carry out the suggestions embod- -J 
ied in the report of the council ‘committee of fit strengthens their nerves, and Up 
teen. But we believe that the federation needed ° - ag 
in our work is more than an effort to systematize gives them the vigor that be- 
and to increase the benevolence of the churches. } 
We believe the time has come for the officers and longs to youth. All delicate 
directors of our national missionary societies to . i 
take such action as will best simplify and unify childr en te take it. = 
our home missionary work. Be it therefore re- soc. and $r.00, all druggists. 
solved that, as an association, we request: SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. In 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 26-Dec: 2, Our Return for 
the Lord’s Benefits. Ps. 116: 12-19. (Thanks- 
giving Meeting.) 

And ever at each period 

He stopped and sang Praise God! 
Then back again his curls he threw 
And meekly bent to work anew. 

Thus Mrs. Browning portrays a thankful 

man, and the way in which he manifests his 

itude. Through two channels mainly it 
finds expression, the lips and the life. The 
child is taught to say, “‘ Thank you” almost as 
soon as it can say anything. It isa mark of 
civility among civilized persons. It is not 
otherwise in our relations to God. There are 
times when it is proper for us after rounding 
out a given period of time or completing a 
task, or even midway in it, to pause and voice 
our gratitude to our Maker. Thanksgiving 
Day is appointed because it is right for the 
entire nation to give fit and formal expression 
to the thankfulness which it ought to feel for 
benefits received. 





There is too little of this outspoken praise. 
The Psalmist says twice in this passage that 
he would pay his vows in the presence of all 
his people. One motive which would prompt 
aman to attend church every Sunday is that 
there in the appointed place of worship he 
may publicly praise God for his goodness. 
Surely a man ought to be willing to do this 
much, and reverent and regular attendance 
upon the sanctuary will not only furnish an 
outlet for his gratitude but will quicken the 
fountains from which it flows: And why 
should a man not speak to his neighbor also, 
as he goes about his daily business, and say, 
“Tam thankful for this or that thing,” or “I 
praise God for his special kindness to me of 
late.” Such spontaneous testimony would 
mightily enrich both him who gives and him 
who hears it. 





But it is with the life, too, that we are to re- 
turn thanks to God. Is the great blessing of 
health ours, and the control of our mental 
faculties? If so, devote those precious boons 
to worthy ends. Have we friends in abun- 
dance? Then read into friendship day by 
day larger opportunities both of growth and 
of service. Are our barns filed with plenty ? 
Then give to God a special offering in return 
for a year of prosperity. Are special intellec- 
tual advantages within our reach? Praise 
God by entering into them heartily and with 
the purpose of sharing the gains therefrom. 





But how can we express gratitude unless we 
feel it? What if the year has brought adver- 
sity and bereavement, and we are sitting this 
Thanksgiving season by the waters of Baby- 
lon? Can we thank God for the things of 
which we have been bereft, the problems and 
the burdens that make our days wearisome 
and our nights anxious? Yes, if we take the 
long look at life and the interpretaticn of 
crosses and losses which comes from the lips 
of our Saviour. If the gilt was so rich which 
he seems to have snatched away from our 
hands, now thank him for those moments and 
those years when we tasted to the full its rich- 
hess, if the problem and the burden be God’s 
chosen way of patting some granite into our 
character, or training us for noble and sacri- 
ficial living, can we not, in the midst of our 
dejection, strike the harp strings for a higher 
flight of song and, like Paul, glory in our in- 
firmities that the power of Christ may rest 
Upon us, and rejoice in the Lord always, and 
again and again rejoice? ; 





The students of the class of 1897 of Yale 
College are erecting a handsome memorial 
arch and gateway between Battell Chapel and 
Durfee Hall, in memory of their classmate, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


T. W. Miller, “ who fell mortally wounded in 
the charge on San Juan Hill.” 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 19-25. How Far Is Christian 
Union Possible and Desirable? John 10: | 
14-16; 17: 11-23; 1 Cor. 12: 4-20, 
Why is organic unity probably impossible? Why | 

probably undesirable? In what does true unity | 

consist? | 
[See prayer meeting editorial, page 721.) 











THIs WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


CHINA.—Of all nations the Chinese are the most 
remarkable and eccentric, having, through nearly 
5,000 years, retained one form of government, an 
unchanged language and one religion—Taoism. 
Because of governmental resistance to modern 
ideas or methods, the people cling tenaciously to 
old traditions and beliefs. No respect is paid to 
women, the birth of a daughter being considered a 
misfortune. The average Chinese girl has no edu- 
cation, but is a slave to her family until, without 
any regard for her own wishes, a husband is 
chosen, when she must devote herself to his peo- 
ple. Only the higher classes of women have band- 
aged feet, a practice which is gradually decreas- 
ing. The illustration in the current number of the 
Singer national costume series shows a quaint 
little woman who is a member of the middle class. 
Her costume comprises a scant petticoat of heavy 
green silk, over which are two tunics with large, 
loose sleeves. The under tunic is of blue satin, the 
upper of yellow silk bordered with crimson, At 
the recent tour of China’s foremost statesman, Li 
Hung Chang, it was a noteworthy fact that he 
went out of his way to visit the great Singer fac- 
tories, where he proved himself to be a domesti- 
cated man. Seated at one of the machines, he 
carefully stitched a seam and was moved, for the 
first and only time during his tour, to give an order. 
Such is the reputation of Singer sewing machines 





is an exquisite dentifrice. Please 
try it. Your teeth deserve the 
best care you can give them. 
Health, happiness, and comfort 












even in unprogressive China. 


depend upon them. 


Price, 25 cents. At Druggists. Sample 
vial of Rubifoam mailed free on receipt of 
postage, 2 cents. Address E. W. Hoyt & 
o., Lowell, Mass. 
















Endorsed by the Medical Profession of | 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 
lescents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles ; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
) NewYork: EB. Fougera & Oo.,26-30N. William 8t. 
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F R E If yourgrocercannot supply yousend ushisnameand 
we will send you a samp \ . 
by the leading cooks of the country. A full size box mailed for 1§c. 


MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 


e package free with recipes 











| The largest makers of gelatine in the world. 














WHEN YOU WANT TO LOOK 
ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 
OF THINGS, UBE .. . 





PLLOLOOE ORE ESOS OOOOOOOD SOOOOOOO OOF SS: 1  SHECOOOOOOOOOODED 
if you prefer, we will, on receipt of only Two Dollars, send you ‘‘ The Christian Herald’ from $ 
date to January Ist, 1901, including our suverb Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers and al 
Red Letter New Testament beautifully bound in American Levant, Divinity Circuit, Red under | 
Cold, with Thumb Index and with EVERY WORD SPOKEN BY OUR LORD PRINTED IN RED, 
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Over 1,000 Pages a Year full of Bright Dictures 
Pablished Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York, at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Prop’r 


A Grand Tour Around the World Free! 
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A Most Remarkable Treat, as Unique and Original as Entertaining and Instructive, will be the PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR ; 
OF THE WORLD, which “JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE,” Author of Samantha at the World’s Fair,’’ will Arrange for our Columns. Her 
party will embrace a Charming Variety of Characters, including a Bride ‘ ' 

and Groom on their WEDDING TRIP. Of course all THE CHRISTIAN HERALD e : 

Subscribers will join and Take their Families with them, but the Chief Interest : 

will naturally centre in the Particular Party of AUNT SAMANTHA’S Own Crea- , 

tion, and all that they See, and Hear, and Say, and Do, and even what they Think 

Aloud, will be Faithfully Chronicled and Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated. , 

It will take a Whole Year to make this Delightful trip, which will include a full 

: 
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Month at the Paris Exposition! 


& A Yearly Subscription to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD will constitute a ROUND- 
' TRIP TICKET, entitling you to join the party from Start to Finish. Aunt Sa- 
mantha’s party leaves early in December and will Spend the Christmas Holi- 
Fe mage... days in Honolulu, Hence, you must Act Quickly and send your Subscription © "QUIGET&. Moopy. 
to-day. This Notable Tour will Include a call at Our Hawaiian Colony, a Visit to 
the Philippines, a Glimpse of Buddha’s Tooth in its Jewelled Shrine at Kandy, Ceylon, and a Ceremonious Audience with the Grand Turk 
at Constantinople. We reach home on Thursday, November 29, 1900 (Thanksgiving Day), and before we sit down to the Bountiful Thanks- 
giving Feast, we all Join heartily in Payne’s Immortal Lines: ‘Mid pleasures and palaces though | may roam, Be it ever so bumble there's uo place like home. 


Brightest and Best Paper in the World! 


In addition to the above, we have provided for the Coming Year an 
almost bewildering Profusion of Literary and Artistic Attractions, only 
a few of which can here be mentioned. The World’s Greatest Living 
Evangelist, DWIGHT L. MOODY, will Picture Familiar Bible Characters 
as though they were Living in the Present Day. 

st te SF Ut 

Mrs. Francis E. Clark, The-Countess Schimmelmann, Mrs. Harriett 
Prescott Spofford, and Marion Harland will discuss ““YOUNG MEN WHO 
WILL MAKE THE BEST HUSBANDS ;”’ and Bishop Vincent, Dr. Joseph 
Parker, and Thomas Spurgeon will consider “YOUNG WOMEN WHO 
WILL MAKE THE BEST WIVES.” 

ss st 

The stirring controversy, ‘SHALL THE CHURCH ACCEPT SALOON 
MONEY ?’”’ now Nearing Fever Heat, and growing daily in Intensity of 
Interest, will Continue without Interruption for many weeks to come. 


These Ideal Holiday Gift Books Free! 


But you cannot Fully Appreciate how Remarkably Interesting and Attractive a Paper THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is until you become a 
Regular Reader. Then you will wonder how you could have done so long without it. Now, to Induce you to Give it a Fair Trial, we will 
send on Receipt of ONLY TWO DOLLARS, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Whole Year—52 Times—and your CHOICE of the two Books 
Illustrated above. Each Book measures 9 x 15 Inches when open; cach has 
Over 400 Pages, and each weighs nearly Three Pounds. 4 
st st wt ot a 
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One Book has as much of the Sweetness and Beauty of AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE as can be Crowded between its Covers, and the other Book Introduces us, 
as it were, into the very HOME CIRCLE OF THE ENTHRONED. You cannot make 
a mistake—whichever you may choose—but if you want BOTH the Books and 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, send us Three Dollars. Of course the Books are sent 
All Charges Prepaid. This is an investment that will pay a hundred per cent. @ 
s weekly, for every number is easily worth a full year’s subscription. “<= 


SSS\ "F address: The Christian Herald, 


JON WILLIS BAER, 195 to 199 Bible House, New York ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” 
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Regular Contributor 
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